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Do you have prospects who would like to buy Retirement insurance 
but who cannot afford it? 


Do you know that many of the lower premium forms of Travelers Life 
insurance issued today provide elective income benefits for the insured at 
age 65? That those same policies are ideal for the man whose primary 
concern is protection for his family during the early policy years? 


For example, you can offer a 30-year old prospect $10,000 Life insurance 
with premiums paid up at age 65 for a monthly premium of $19.00. The 
same policy will provide for the insured an elective Life income option of 
$39.70 monthly at age 65. 


Next time a prospect tells you he can’t afford to think about Retire- 
ment insurance, tell him about the guaranteed income options available 
with many of The Travelers forms of Life insurance. 


And don’t forget to point out how a monthly life income plus 
Social Security, can make the difference between a comfortable 
retirement and a mere existence after age 65. 


For more information on Retirement plans to fit almost any client’s 
needs, consult the nearest Travelers Life office, or write 


The Tra velers INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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OME twenty-seven years ago when the last 

N.A.L.U. convention was held in Los Angeles a 
separate session was held for general agents and man- 
agers. The theory for this innovation was that members 
in these categories faced problems somewhat different 
from those encountered by fieldmen. This has proven 
sound and the innovation of 1924 has become a firm part 
of the Association. This year there was some discussion 
of a suitable title and “conference” was decided on. 
The fieldmen, on the other hand, evidenced no interest 
in changing the name of their organization and it will 
continue to be known as “committee.” In the twenty- 
seven years two other groups also took on separate 
identification. One is the Million Dollar Round Table, 
representing those members who have so qualified by 
outstanding production. The second is the Women’s 
Quarter Million Dollar Round Table of the N.A.L.U., 
also based on production. 


One of the problems brought up at this year’s conven- 
tion dealt with membership. This is a problem faced 
basically by the local association—the National is made 
up of its locals. For example, last Spring at the annual 
meeting of the New York State Association (which, 
incidentally, won the Philadelphia Award for member- 
ship increase 4,511 to 4,732), a great deal of time was 
devoted to discussing ways and means of increasing 
membership. Where one local association had produced 
the desired results the chairman handling the job was 
asked to explain just what the situation was in his 
community and what steps were taken to boost member- 
ship. By the same token, in those cases where member- 
ship had fallen off efforts were made to ascertain the 
reason insofar as possible. In addition, many past 
executives of the Association who had had experience 
with membership problems explained how they handled 
them. 


The 575 local associations making up the N.A.L.U. 
had a total membership of 51,145 as of June 30 last, 
some 111 under 1950. The large majority represented 
the ordinary business. The membership problem is why 
iren’t there more members out of a potential of close 
to 200,000 in the sales end of the business. The basic 
reason as developed in discussion at both the New York 
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and the National meeting is that it is very difficult to 
attract and hold any large number of weekly premium 
agents. These individuals, working on a debit, far 
outnumber the strictly ordinary agents and yet in 
most local associations, with maybe an exception here 
and there, their membership constitutes a minority. 
Some of the reasons given for not joining are: they do 
not understand accomplishments and objectives of the 
local association ; they have not been sold on benefits ; 
subjects covered do not pertain directly to them and the 
activities and meetings are held at a time and place that 
doesn’t fit into their schedule. 


Human nature is about the same all over. When an 
agent—either ordinary or weekly premium—is asked to 
join his local association and pay dues, his normal 
reaction, either spoken or unspoken, is “What’s in it 
for me?” Apparently in many cases the debit men don’t 
find enough benefits to warrant joining. Since this has 
been going on for years, perhaps it isn’t poor salesman- 
ship on the part of the local membership chairman. It 
may be that what is offered should be changed and 
improved. Most business men find it easier to change 
their products when they don’t sell rather than try to 
change their potential customers. 


Beginning twenty-seven years ago with the formation 
of a general agents’ and managers’ section of the 
National Association of Life Underwriters there has 
been added the Million and Quarter Million Dollar 
Round Tables. There is little question in the business 
that each has served a definite need. By the same token 
the debit man faces problems peculiar to his method of 
providing life insurance. In addition, he represents the 
largest group of agents. Perhaps a section, committee, 
conference or what you will for the weekly premium 
agent should be created within the frame-work of 
N.A.L.U. Creation of such an organization should not 
be too difficult. The past president, as well as at least 
two members of the board of trustees, are debit men. 
Policies and programs at the national, state and local 
levels would have to be worked out but to quote a 
successful agent, “where there’s a will there’s a way.” 

Most people are familiar with the old saw, “You can 
lead a horse to the trough but you can’t make him 
drink.” The salesman will tell you that salesmanship 
means making the horse thirsty and then he’ll go to the 
trough and drink without urging. Membership chairmen 
have been leading debit men to local associations but 
haven't been achieving too much success in getting them 
to join. In view of all the circumstances this seems like 
an opportune time to make them want to join. A 
program on national, state and local levels prepared by 
their colleagues and designed to meet their peculiar 
problems would not only help answer the question, 


“What’s in it for me?” but at the same time boost 
membership. 
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the Life Insurance business 


_ Life Insurance 


. about its part in building America 


. about its services to policyholders 
.. about its social impact on the nation 


. about policyholders’ thrift as a bulwark 
against inflation 


Institute of Life Insurance 


---and about You—the Agent 


This is a campaign designed to show the 
contribution that the policyholder makes 
to America’s social and economic well-being 
through life insurance. 

For, as you well know, besides the protection 
America’s 83 million policyholders provide for 
themselves, they are, through life insurance, 
also making America a better place to work in, 
grow in, live in. And their healthy habit of 
thrift is one of the nation’s strongest bulwarks 
against the dangers of inflation. 


Questions and answers, a tested way to 


arouse interest, introduce each message. And 
so short is the text that the reader absorbs it 
almost before he realizes he has read it. Since 
one subject is dealt with at a time, the reader 
carries away a single, clear-cut impression of 
how, through life insurance, the policyholder 
helps the country and himself. 


Starting the week of October 15, these 
messages will appear in 465 newspapers and 
in six major farm publications across the coun- 
try. In newspapers, they will be shown in 1000- 
line size. They will appear as full pages in the 
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W. RULON WILLIAMSON, Consulting Actuary 


HERE is no better example of the confused 

thinking on the whole topic of social security 

in this country than that afforded by two dis- 
cordant actions in the U.S. Senate on a single day 
last year. 

Putting the cart before the horse, the Senate ap- 
proved its version of H.R. 6000—a bill for far-reaching 
modifications of the then extant social security legisla- 
tion—then, after brief debate, approved Senate Resolu- 
tion 300 calling for an appropriation of $25,000 to study 
all aspects of the social security program. 

The incongruity in these two moves is clear enough. 
The passage of one, with its great potential effect on 
the economy, without the necessary analysis, and the 
approval of another for a study commission following 
five minutes discussion is symptomatic of the inherent 
fuzzy conceptions about the whole program. 


Courting Fiscal Disaster 


There has been no disposition since then to put the 
“study horse” where it belongs, (Congress being occu- 
pied with Korea and defense problems), but the Ad- 
ministration eye is fixed nonetheless on still wider ex- 
pansion of certain concepts of the overall security 
scheme. It is a warning that the need for such a study 
is imperative. 

This continuing disposition to enlarge, even in the 
face of greater demands on the nation’s economy, is a 
plain signal that now is the time for some sort of com- 
prehensive investigation and study of all facets of the 
social security program. To proceed blindly upon the 
basis of what sketchy knowledge is now possessed by 
those directing the programs, is to court fiscal disaster. 

Frankly, we lack clearly-understood objectives in 
social security. It is a field essentially alien to this 
country. It has neither been adapted to the United 
States, nor has a mature statement of its functions ap- 
peared to date. There remains today a basic ignorance 
f its purposes, its ideals, its orientation. 

A year before enactment of H.R. 6000, ex-President 
'Toover said that at least one year’s study by competent 
ersons was advisable before more social security legis- 
lation was adopted. He advised such study to learn how 
to brush away the impediments and rigidities in the 
system, Congressman Carl Curtis of Nebraska urged 
he need for such basic study—study before legislation. 
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What is the history of prior studies of social security? 
In 1934, the Committee on Economic Security was ap- 
pointed to map out the legislation now called the “Social 
Security Act of 1935.” In the summer of 1934, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt appointed a Cabinet Committee headed 
by the Secretary of Labor, and included the Secretary 
of the Treasury, the Attorney General, the Secretary of 
Agriculture, and the Federal Emergency Relief Admin- 
istrator. There were also named several advisory 
groups, over 100 persons in all. 

Mr. E. E. Witte, Professor of Economics from the 
University of Wisconsin was the Executive Director of 
the staff which served the Cabinet Committee. Some 
70 persons on that staff served longer or shorter periods. 
They prepared over 100 papers, reports, etc. 

The Act under one of its sections provided: 


“er 


Ihe Board shall perform the duties imposed upon 
it by this Act, and shall also have the duty of studying 
and making recommendations as to the most effective 
methods of providing economic security through social 
insurance, and as to legislation and matters of adminis- 
trative policy concerning old-age pensions, unemploy- 
ment compensation, accident compensation, and related 
subjects.” Since then, there have been many memo- 
randa, special reports, a monthly bulletin, and annual re- 
ports. Whole bureaus, divisions, and sections have been 
engaged in research, review, and publicity. 


1937 


In 1937 there was appointed by the Senate Finance 
Committee another Advisory Council. Its members 
represented labor, employers, and the public—and had 
most of the study done for it by the Social Security 
Board. Then, at irregular intervals over two years, 
its recommendations were developed and so were the 
Social Security Amendments of 1939. 

The House Ways and Means Committee under House 
Resolution 204 (79th Congress), appointed a study 
Commission under Commander Leonard J. Calhoun, 
former Assistant General Counsel of the Social Security 
Board. This group developed “Issues in Social Security 
—1946” which raised several vital questions. Two 
years elapsed, and another Advisory Council was ap- 
pointed by the Senate Finance Committee, with the 
late Edward R. Stettinius as chairman, and Dr. Sumner 

(Continued on the next page) 
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SOCIAL SECURITY MUDDLE—Continued 


Slichter as associate chairman. The legislation inherent 
in H.R. 6000 can be said to have stemmed from the 
work of this Council. 

The history of studies has been put down carefully, 
since it would superficially appear from it that there 
had been a superfluity rather than a paucity of study. 
However, these study groups have been dominated by 
the Administration—whose programs had clear objec- 
tives of expansion into new areas and wider coverage, 
and more “adequate” benefits. 

The year following Congressman Curtis’ speech—in 
1950—Senator Cain of Washington determined on his 
own to find out what representative citizens in manu- 
facturing, business, insurance, and other fields thought 
necessary in any analysis of social security. He asked 
what they thought was the need for a study commission ; 
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what should be its objectives, its personnel, its methods 
He got perhaps 100 replies. Here, in part, are some 
of them: 

“Unless and until a well-thought-out study is max 
it is inevitable that the Social Security program will |) 
subjected to perennial assault of well-meaning, but ;/| 
advised individuals who seek to remedy defects (whether 
real or imagined) by legislation which will create two 
problems where only one grew before. . . .” 

“I am particularly glad that you have taken the posi 
tion in favor of a well-organized (study) Commission 

. such a Commission might well be expected to take 
a full year or two to arrive at conclusions.” 

“T thoroughly agree with you that the whole Social 
Security program needs revamping in the interests of 
national security. Wholesale adventures in socialism 
(which seems to be the political passion of the moment ) 
can involve us in a vast mass of practically invisible 
contingent liabilities that can in a few years outrun the 
published Federal indebtedness.” 


Future Difficulties 


Successively, ex-President Hoover, Congressman 
Curtis, Senators George, Millikin, and Cain have been 
impressed with our ignorance of the basic needs of 
social security, and with the desirability of substituting 
knowledge—and really, of correcting an undesirable 
trend in social legislation. 

Here is what Senator Cain said last year: 

“IT will continue to be anxious (even though the bill 
H.R. 6000 is passed), and hopeful that any study group 
established and authorized by the Congress will under 
take a serious analysis of the social security needs of 
the aged population of the United States. . . . The 
step-rate tax rises come at intervals (under the bill, H.R. 
6000), beginning in 1956, six years from now. Then the 
race starts between the social security tax income and 
the benefit outgo. If the benefit outgo exceeds the tax 
income, and if the trust fund is absorbed, and there is 
every good likelihood that that will occur, then there 
will be nothing but brass knuckles and a club in the 
shape of increased taxes to keep the system from bank- 
ruptcy.” 


Can Mean Anything 


The objectives of such a Commission are plainly 
clear: study of the current environment—the assets and 
income of the aged and of the broken families—the roster 
of existing services and facilities, and the way they are 
functioning and can be expected to function in the 
future; learning the warning lessons from foreign ex- 
perience ; the preparation from adequate time, adequate 
background, adequate brainpower, of a mature report. 
Probably a responsible sense of balance, and an honest 
intention to seek for truth will help in the consideration 
of the personnel of such a commission. We will need 
the miracle of rediscovery of cause and effect, of basic 
arithmetic, of the learning process, of personal ambi 
tion, and responsibility. 

The building blocks with which such a Commission 
will have to work deal with the population, its age, sex, 
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race, job, family and other characteristics (demog- 
raphy ) ; methods and effectiveness of its insurance, sav- 
ings, investment facilities (thrift); of arithmetic, ac- 
counting, finance and tax policy (fiscal) ; of quantity 
production and the division of the product (technology ). 
rhe “students” of this Commission should not feel them- 
selves confined within the world of Marx, Keynes, 
Beveridge and their American counterparts. They 
should not ignore the vigor of the American tradition, 
nor be ashamed of a pre-New Deal-patriotism—with its 
willingness to “start from scratch”—and accept the 
risks that go with venture capitalism. 


EecyTION Se | 


sf Pay-As-You-Go System 


They should be expected to examine a true pay-as- 
you-go system of paying benefits instead of denying 
them, and to show how the transition from negation to 
effectiveness could be accomplished. They should prob- 
ably be asked to consider “permanent total disability’ — 
that misnamed mixture of curse and charity. They 
should be expected to examine employer pensions so 
studiously integrated with the 1939 OASI program. 


“ And they cannot afford to ignore the fundamental one- 
. ness of the vital American economy upon which this 
superstructure has been reared—this cautious, preten- 
: tious, baroque edifice of governmental regulation. apie ve teaai grat pam pees 






This Commission should ask “What?” and “Why?” 
and “How?” as to every facet of its assignment. Those 
rl questions that have received the treatment of 15 years 
of studious deafness should be heard, considered, and 
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GREENSBORO + NORTH CAROLINA 
O. F. Stafford, President 


P an attempt made at framing answers. er 
f The Commission cannot avoid the consideration of 

" three aspects of the American—the man, the worker, 

and citizen—and the limitation of the state’s role in 

. robbing the man of responsibility, to pass it on to the 

F state, 


. Thi (;uaranteed Renewable 
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Consider for a moment what is generally considered INSURANCE 
as included in “social security.” From 1934 onwards, 
when old age benefits were perhaps the one major con- and 
cern of the Social Security Act—‘“social security” has a palit . eualy 
meant for many “old age pensions.” And, as a pension LIFE. INSURANCE ae yp l 
has long been looked on as a “windfall’’ from a benev- pialbes sient es A 
olent “patron,” employer, foundation or government, i 1951 
1 this “windfall” concept has persisted. Now it is con- 
sidered that “social security” covers benefits to the 
aged, to the sufferers from extended disability, especially 
blindness, to children, orphaned, semi-orphaned, crip- 
pled, or with non-earning fathers, to the unemployed. 
“Social security” as has been said, can now be con- 
strued to mean anything from buying a house, to giving 
the house to the children—and getting a cash income 
from the state, with Federal subsidy behind it. 

What today are the five principal concerns of the 
individual in connection with income loss or increased 
expenses? They are: jobless old age, death, disability, 
unemployment, and medical costs. The magnitude of 
their impact can be catastrophic, serious, or merely Springfield, Massachusett- 


trivial. For example, an advanced case of cancer is, of | 
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JACK A. McLEOD 


Jack McLeod became 
actively engaged in the sale 
of Franklin exclusive 
contracts in the late 
summer of 1949 in the 
thriving little community 
of Clarkston, Washington, 
(Pop. 3,116). Previously 
he had been associated for 
several years with another 
company, and was one of 
its production leaders. 

In the past twelve months 
his earnings exceeded by 
$7.000 his best year in the 
previous connection. 

Here is a record of his 
Franklin earnings: 


Cash Income 

Aug. 1, 1949-Aug. 1, 1951— 
ss 3 « « gene740 

Year ending July 31, 1951— 
a 6. “ho. Ree ee 


We are proud of 
Jack McLeod’s splendid 
accomplishments. 





“HAPPINESS AND PROSPERITY 
BEYOND MY FONDEST 
EXPECTATIONS” 


August 31, 1951 


Mr. Chas. E. Becker, President 
Franklin Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Illinois 


Dear Mr. Becker: 


Having just recently completed my second year 
with the friendly Franklin I find myself reminiscing. 
My records show that from August 1, 1949 to August 
1,1951 you paid me $19,617.40; in fact during the past 
12 months ending August Ist you paid me $12,621.04. 


These figures of course do not include any deferred 
commissions. 


This exceeds my best year with my previous com- 
pany by over $7,000. J feel greatly indebted to the 
friendly Franklin for making financial security 
a fact not just a dream. 


The decision I made two years ago was one of the 
most important and wisest decisions I have ever 
made. The happiness and prosperity I have enjoyed 


these past two years have far exceeded my fondest 
expectations. 


With warmest personal regards, 


/s/ Jack A. McLeod 


An agent cannot long travel at a faster gait than the company he represents. 
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O AMERICAN business to- 
day escapes public appraisal 
but the insurance business, 
because it is so big and because it 
affects the lives of so many millions 
of people, is of vital concern to the 
public. Ever since the depression 
this scrutiny of our business has 
heen growing, as evidenced by the 
multitude of regulatory laws which 
have been passed in the last two 
decades. The rapidly increasing 
threat of federal as well as state 
regulation is cause for grave concern 
to all of us. 

Frankly, I would be very im- 
patient (if I did not know that im- 
patience is one of the enemies of 
good public relations), with a public 
that wants to quarrel with our eco- 
nomic system. It is a system that 
has literally changed the nature of 
life on this planet. With six per 
cent of the world’s area and seven 
per cent of the world’s population 
our nation under the American sys- 
tem of private enterprise produces 
fifty per cent of the world’s goods. 
That system has created a new kind 
of society. It has twice saved West- 
etn civilization on the battle field. It 
has set standards of living un- 
dreamed of by the wildest vision- 
aries a century ago. How can any- 
one quarrel with such a system ? 


Insurance Prime Target 


Yet 


let us face it—there are 
those who do think it is less than 
perfect. On all sides there are 


mounting political pressures for the 
socialization of our economy, with 
insurance one of the prime targets. 
On the surface, this spread of gov- 
ernment into business presents an 
enigina and this is especially true of 
the insurance business. On the one 
han! we find the public solidly sold 
on insurance.as it is practiced in 
this country. One public opinion 
poll after another proves it. Yet on 
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the other hand we are surrounded 
with people who want something 
else—something more. I don’t need 
to tell you that advocates of more 
government in business have become 
increasingly numerous at the polls. 
So we have this curious situation in 
which a happy, healthy, prosperous 
people are leaning toward plans 
which would junk the very economic 
system which has brought them all 
the good things they have. What is 
the answer? 





It is, I think, that curious state 
of mind which Americans have got- 
ten into which tells them that they 
can get something for nothing ; that 
you can have the good things of life 
without paying for them. People 
know that private insurance must be 
operated at a profit but somehow 
they have gotten the ridiculous no- 
tion that blessings which flow from 
the government are free. I cannot 
resist telling you a story which I 
think illustrates the point. 

It concerns a drunk who found 
himself in one of the Automats in 
New York City for the first time. 
He was fascinated with the machin- 
ery, particularly with the gadget 
which produced a piece of pie when 





the customer put three nickels in a 
slot. Probably it takes four nickels 
now, the way prices are going. Any- 
way, he kept getting his money 
changed into nickels, pouring them 
into the machine, and watching the 
pretty slices of pie pop out. Pretty 
soon he was, as the saying goes, up 
to his knees in pie. Finally the man- 
ager suggested that, since he already 
had more pie than he could eat in a 
week, he ought to quit. “Whatdya 
mean, quit,” he said. “I can’t afford 
to quit when I’m winning.” 


Public Demand 


The American public has been 
demanding—and getting—a number 
of different forms of security in re- 
cent years. It demanded some sort 
of security against the hazards of 


unemployment—and got it in the 
form of unemployment insurance 


from the Federal government. Dur- 
ing the war years, it demanded 
protection against damage by enemy 
air raids and again it was supplied 
by the Federal government. It de- 
manded old-age and survivors’ in- 
surance—and got it through social 
security. I could go on, mentioning 
bank deposit insurance, mortgage 
and home financing insurance, G.I. 
life insurance, and many others. 

In a number of states, wage earn- 
ers have demanded protection against 
loss of income resulting from acci- 
dental injuries sustained outside of 
working hours, and non-occupa- 
tional disease, and some state funds 
have been set up for the purpose of 
providing this protection. In some 
quarters there is still a strong de- 
mand for compulsory automobile in- 
surance, on the theory that nobody 
has the right to take such a poten- 
tially dangerous weapon as an auto- 
mobile out on the highway unless he 
is in a position to pay for the damage 
he may do. Thus far only one state, 
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Massachusetts, has enacted a com- 
pulsory financial responsibility law, 
but as long as there are any un- 
insured drivers on the highways a 
latent demand for such a law is 
going to exist. The matter came 
before our legislature in Connecticut 
again this year but fortunately died 
in committee. 


Contradictory 


Even though the public says, over 
and over again, that it is dead set 
against state socialism, it continues 
to support men and measures that 
can lead them eventually nowhere 
else. Why? Isn’t it because the man 
in the street is security-conscious 
without being cost-conscious? He 
has had a taste of welfare as pro- 
vided by the state, likes it and, like 
the man in the Automat, wants more 
and more without giving much 
thought to the fact that every cent 
of it is coming out of his own pocket. 

Before we blame the public too 
severely, think how important our 
income is to us and to our families 
today. How long could you main- 
tain your present standard of living 
if it were interrupted by unemploy- 
ment, disability, or other hazard? 
You are fortunate enough to work 
in an industry where unemploy- 
ment is rare, where your employers 
will continue to pay your salaries if 
you are sick or disabled, and where 


x cai 


pensions are the rule rather than the 
exception. Can you blame others 
for wanting those advantages which 
you yourselves enjoy? 

Because the state has been able to 
give the public some of the forms of 
security it wants, the voters con- 
tinue to look to the state for the 
other forms of security they have not 
yet achieved. The public does not 
recognize the dangers of the all- 
powerful state. That, at least, is not 
an immediate threat. They want se- 
curity against the hazards that 
threaten them today. So this is our 
challenge: are they going to get 
this additional security from the 
state? Or are they going to get it 
from us? 


Biggest Challenge 


The insurance industry has met 
many challenges in the past, and sur- 
mounted them. But the challenge of 
socialization is a bigger challenge 
than we have ever faced before. If 
we do not want more government in 
our business, then I think we are 
going to have to look upon govern- 
ment as a competitor and step right 
up and meet government’s challenge. 

I happen to be a football and base- 
ball fan. It has been interesting to 
watch the changes that have come 
about in these sports in the last 
generation. Relatively small crowds 
of dyed-in-the-wool fans used to 
thrill to the squeeze-play, the hit- 
and-run and the stolen base—any- 
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thing to push one fun across liome 
plate. In football we saw the pon- 
derous seven-man lines holding huge, 
power-driving fullbacks to a couple 
of yards’ gain at a time. A single 
field goal often was enough to win 
a game and a single touchdown 
scored in sixty minutes of play was 
not uncommon. 

Now what do we see? In both 
sports the offensive has outstripped 
the defensive. The great heroes of 
the diamond are the Ted Williams’, 
the Ralph Kiners’, the Gil Hodges’ 
who can pound that ball over the 
fence. On the gridiron we see the 
air full of forward passes and tricky 
T-formations breaking fast runners 
into the open so they can go all the 
way for a touchdown. Never mind 
if the other fellow scores; just be 
sure you score oftener—that is the 
order of the day. Don’t bunt to 
shove a runner along one base, swing 
from your heels and maybe you will 
hit a home run, Don’t punt on fourth 
down when there is a yard to go; 
throw a pass and maybe it will work 
and you will get a touchdown. The 
battle-cry is no longer “hold that 
line!” It is “We want a Touch- 
down.” 

And how the crowds love it! In- 
stead of a handful of experts in the 
stands watching a highly scientific 
spectacle we have howling millions 
following both sports in person, on 
the radio, on television, and in the 
newspapers. 


Holding the Line 


There is a parallel here. In recent 
years the state has taken the offen- 
sive—it is trying to grab the ball 
from private industry. Government 
has been throwing passes all over 
the social gridiron and the millions 
are loving the spectacle. Some of 
these passes are grounded, it is true, 
and some are intercepted, but does 
that discourage the planners of the 
welfare state? Not at all. They try 
and try again. In the meantime, it 
seems to me that private enterprise 
—and here I am not necessarily re- 
ferring to insurance alone but to 
almost any American institution you 
can name—has been following a 
philosophy of “holding the line.” 

Again I might refer to the case 
of socialized medicine as a case in 
point. A year of war in Korea and 
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the necessity for building our de- 
fensive and offensive strength 
against the threat of a larger war 
have given the medical profession a 
much needed break—time to mend 
its fences. But the subject will be 
up again if anything like peace and 
confidence returns to the world. 
Government goes blithely ahead on 
the principle that everybody should 
have a lot of welfare. It just simply 
tells John Citizen, for example, that 
he wants national health insurance. 
Maybe John wants it and maybe he 
doesn’t; in fact, maybe he has not 
even thought much about it. 


Enterprise Needed 


Now from my observation of the 
history of the institution of insur- 
ance I do not think we ought to go 
running for the iodine bottle at the 
first scratch. My dictionary tells me 
that the word “enterprise” means to 
“venture upon, to undertake, to at- 
tempt.” The word enterprise in- 
cludes concepts of boldness, energy, 
and inventiveness. So when I say 
that if private enterprise is to sur- 
vive in this country, I mean it must 
have the boldness to undertake, the 
energy to attempt and the inven- 
tiveness to venture. 

I say that we have the brains and 
the courage and the inventiveness 
to look whole regiments of welfare 
state experts in the eye and tell them 
to go chase themselves. But we have 
got to get the ball again and take the 
offensive. We have got to regain 
the initiative; regain the prestige 
and public support we had before 
the philosophy of “something for 
nothing” gained such tremendous 
popularity. 

This means, unquestionably, that 
we have got to make the best use of 
the time left to us. We must show 
the public that the kind of security 
we offer is the best obtainable. Com- 
petition with other companies is one 
thing ; competition with government 
is quite another. Government has 
shown us how to please the crowd, 
so if we are to win, we may have to 
adopt some of government’s tactics. 

We must make a determined ef- 
fort to give the public what it wants. 
and that, of course, is Rule No. 1 
in anybody’s public relations hand- 
book. We must not take the attitude 
that a given hazard is not an insur- 
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We Salute... 
CHARLES E. CLEETON, C.L.U. 


New President of N.A.L.U., 
and offer our 


best wishes for a most successful administration. 





We Congratulate... 
JOHN D. MOYNAHAN, C.L.U. 


Immediate past president of N.A.L.U., 
on the completion 


of a job well done. 
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able risk because it has not been 
insured before. We must, if we are 
to survive, be willing to experiment. 
We will throw reasonable safeguards 
around these experiments, of course, 
because that is the heart and soul of 
insurance, but we must make it ap- 
pear to the public that we are giving 
their wants the old college try. 

I am firmly convinced that what 
public dissatisfaction there is with 
the insurance business is often a 
question of misunderstanding. Here 


we get back to that old bugaboo of 
a business that is difficult for the 
layman to understand. It becomes 
of paramount importance, then, that 
we go all out in an effort to explain 
our business. It is always a simple 
matter to pay what the insured de- 
mands, for example. The real test 
comes in the manner in which we 
handle those claims which have to 
be declined. Naturally, a policy- 
holder is disappointed when a re- 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Building Cathedrals—Continued 


ported loss is not recoverable, and 
it is precisely in such a case that 
we can either lay a brick or we can 
build the ‘tathedral of insurance. It 
may take a considerable amount of 
time and an extended explanation 
to assist the assured in comprehend- 
ing the scope of the contract and the 
relationship of the premium paid to 
the coverage afforded. One _ bad 
claim settlement will do us harm 
enough to offset a thousand satis- 
factory settlements. I cannot stress 
this feature of our business enough. 
While the number of complaints 
compared to the number of claims 
is really very small, it is my opinion 
that in most instances the complaints 
arise through misunderstanding. 
And a neglected misunderstanding 
causes bad public relations. 


A Lot of Kidding 


The insurance business gets a lot 
of kidding, on the radio and other- 
wise, about the clauses in small type. 
While we may often be inclined to 
shrug it off or even laugh about it, 
it is bad public relations. Much of 
this misunderstanding would dis- 
appear if policyholders always had 
explained to them exactly what they 
were buying. I know there is not 
much you men here today can do to 
correct that situation; you come in 
after that damage has been done, but 
the case is not entirely lost if you 
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can leave the client with a feeling 
that we have given his case the ut- 
most consideration. 


Too Modest 


Another cause of misunderstand- 
ing is our modesty. Here again 
Government is ahead of us, because 
politicians are seldom modest! Too 
many people look upon insurance as 
a cold business, represented in the 
home offices by calculating actuaries 
and in the field by bumptious sales- 
men. Few people are aware of the 
outstanding work the insurance com- 
panies have done in the conservation 
of life and property. We need to 
capitalize on the fact that almost 
everybody appreciates the need for 
such efforts and the public would 
appreciate us more if our efforts 
were better known. 

We have a powerful weapon at 
our command which the industry 
generally has overlooked, and_ that 
is advertising. Important as it is 
that we make the proper day-to-day 
contacts, in our selling, in our claim 
settlements, in every activity in 
which we rub elbows with the pub- 
lic, we should remember that through 
advertising we can talk to thou- 
sands, yes millions, at a time instead 
of one at a time. 

While I think the term “public 
relations” is sometimes overworked 
and that it has been used as a catch- 
all phrase to cover a multitude of 
things, I am also convinced that the 
practice of public relations has been 
underworked throughout our indus- 
try. We really have done a mag- 
nificent job, and we are not appre- 
ciated as much as we should be. 
Why? I think it is because we have 
lagged behind other businesses gen- 
erally in explaining how we fit into 
the American scheme of things. We 
have not always packaged our prod- 
uct in the most attractive way. “G.T. 
Insurance” and “crop insurance” are 





homely terms that are easy to un: er- 
stand and “social security” is a \ery 
alluring term. Contrast them with 
terms like “single premium deferred 
installment refund annuity,” “term 
expectancy,” “retirement 
ment,” “use and occupancy,” “lease- 
hold interest” and a host of other 
complex terms. 


endow- 


No Surrender 


Whatever we do, we must not let 
the Government move into any part 
of our business by default if the 
public can be as well or better served 
by private insurance. Once you sur- 
render a field to government it is all 
but impossible ever to win it back. 
We must keep our ears to the ground 
and try to determine what the public 
wants. And when we do determine 
it, we must make every effort to 
supply that need ourselves before the 
state preempts us. The insurance 
business was built by 
pioneers. Unless that pioneering 
spirit prevails, our great business 
this cathedral that many great men 
have devoted their lives to building 

will be relentiessly torn down by 
an all-powerful state. And all of us 
will lose our freedom, and our very 
means of livelihood in the process. 

Gentlemen, in my talk today I may 
have been somewhat critical of our 
shortcomings. I have been so be- 
cause I think no progress ever was 
made by those content to sit smugly 
back and look only at the bright side 
of things. Those improvements 
which we can make in our business 
that will benefit the public will surely 
benefit the insurance business, too. 
Please do not get the impression 
from anything I have said that I have 
receded from a firmly intrenched be- 
lief that our industry is a well-run 
business, because I am convinced it 
is. Over-all, it is a business dis- 
tinguished by wise management, 
capable salesmanship, conscientious 
service, and exceedingly fine tech- 
nical performance in departments 
suchsas you men conduct. It is a 
business equipped with everything 
necessary to maintain its public serv- 
ice; it has the brains and ability t¢ 
provide leadership in a time of con- 
fused thinking. 

With each brick we lay, let us 
keep our eyes on the cathedral we 
are building. 


courageous 
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TENN ATI 


ECAUSE of the unsettled con- 

ditions abroad we have not 

attempted to enlarge our fields 
ot activity to any great extent but 
have tried to consolidate the gains 
that we have already made and to 
hold ourselves in readiness for any 
activity that we might be called upon 
to perform to aid our Country, our 
policyholders and our companies. 
Nonetheless, our Association is 
without question one of the leaders 
in its field, and this was borne home 
to me very often during the last 
year when | observed how frequently 
our assistance and counsel was 
sought by others in insurance circles. 
That leadership is no mere chance 
occurrence, for our committees are 
skilled working committees whose 
accomplishments have been many 
and varied over the past forty-two 
years. Through the work of these 
committees, the Association has been 
instrumental in securing the adop- 
tion of a number of significant 
measures which have resulted not 
only in the creation of a firm basis 
of mutual understanding among the 
companies, but also in sound rela- 
tions with the public we serve. These 
measures have involved, in part, im- 
proved claim procedures, simplified 
forms and as much standardization 
in these forms as was possible. 


Service Claims Committee 


The year 1950-1951 has witnessed 
the continued disintegration of inter- 
national relations and the recall and 
conscription of thousands of our 
young men and women into the 
\rmed Services to meet the patent 
ind pressing dangers about us. 
When it became apparent that our 
Country’s commitments would again 
entail the creation of a large Army, 
the Association took steps to re- 
establish an instrument of liaison 
with the Armed Forces. The War 
Claims Liaison Committee of World 
War II was reconstituted under the 
name of Service Claims Liaison 
Committee. This Committee, in close 
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/ULAIM A 


JOHN W. AYER 
President 


touch with all branches of the Serv- 
ice, has compiled and distributed a 
Manual of Procedure for Service 
Death Claims. This manual has been 
and will continue to be of invaluable 
assistance in outlining procedures to 
be followed regarding casualties in 
the Armed Forces, thereby facilitat- 
ing the handling of these claims and 
assisting the beneficiaries in the set- 
tlement of claims in the fairest and 
most expeditious manner possible. 

Weare also presently co-operating 
in a program of public relations with 
the Institute of Life Insurance. 





New Officers 


President, Ralph T. Heller, second 
vice president, Prudential, succeeding 
John W. Ayer, New England Mutual; 
vice president, F. X. Reilly, ass't. 
secretary, Guardian Life; secretary, 
Louis L. Graham, vice president, Busi- 
ness Men's Assurance; treasurer, F. L. 
Templeman, mgr. A. & H. Dept., Mary- 
land Casualty (last two reelected). 

Newly elected to executive com- 
mittee are; Frederick T. Bernhard, 
Home Life (chm.), Edwin Linthicum 
Jr., Travelers, John McAlexander, 
Bankers National and L. L. Phelps, 
North American Life. 











Conceived in the minds of a few 
men of vision in 1909 with an Object 
and Purpose which was and is so 
worth-while, our Association has 
withstood the rigors of wars and de- 
pressions. In forty-two years it has 
witnessed a metamorphosis in living, 
health and economic standards. We 
are now in an era of atomic energy, 
jet propulsion and television. In 
addition, the passing of the years has 
witnessed a tremendous increase in 
the number of Federal and State 
regulations. In 1909 the total life 
insurance in force in the United 
States and Canada was approxi- 
mately 15% billions; while incom- 
plete figures presently indicate that 
in 1950 life insurance in force in the 
same areas will probably exceed 245 


LATIN 


billions. In 1909 Accident & Health 
Premiums were just under 25 mil- 
lions; and it is prophesied Accident 
& Health Premiums will amount to 
1% billions this year. These 1950 
figures represent an obligation our 
Companies have assumed which is 
many, many times as great as the 
combined Life, Accident and Health 
Companies had in 1909. In turn, 
these statistics indicate the tremen- 
dous increase in claim potentialities 
for the future we now face. 


Public Relations 


All of us are aware that claims 
are the fundamental reason for the 
existence of insurance of all kinds, 
and, therefore, the manner in which 
we process and pay those claims is 
increasingly important today if we 
are to maintain and increase the good 
will which is necessary to the suc- 
cess of our companies. The way in 
which we meet and treat policyhold- 
ers creates a lasting impression for 
or against the insurance industry. 
The matter of public relations is of 
more consequence today than ever, 
and while I am sure that we are all 
keenly aware of this, nevertheless, 
because of changes in the times and 
changes in the thinking, we must 
never allow ourselves to forget, even 
momentarily, the importance of 
proper claim settlements, promptly 
and cheerfully made. We must be 
patient and tolerant in our contacts 
with claimants, never forgetting that 
what is a familiar problem to us is 
inevitably distressing and strange 
and complex to the claimant. If for 
any reason it is necessary to post- 
pone or deny a claim, the claimant 
is entitled as of right to a complete 
explanation as to the contract cov- 
erage and the reason for the post- 
ponement or denial. 

Certainly it behooves us as claim 
executives to be alert and cognizant 
of the huge claim potential of our 
era, much of which it may be our 
privilege and duty to process in the 

(Continued on the next page) 
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coming years. Our _ policyholders 
look to us as company representa- 
tives for fair and sympathetic treat- 
ment of their claims and our com- 
panies expect us to make proper 
payment, to promote good will and 
create.a sound partnership with the 
public we serve. Even when the 
pressure of everyday routine is 
strong, it will pay each of us to stop 
a moment and analyze our thoughts 
and our thinking processes, for our 


efforts be they good or bad, have a 
most profound and lasting effect 
upon the industry as a whole. 

As members of this Association 
we have always been aware of the 
importance of good public relations, 
sincerely conceived and soundly ad- 
ministered for the benefit of the 
public. We have heard many papers 
on this very subject in past years. 
A year ago we listened to an ad- 
dress by the Honorable Robert A. 
Crichton, Insurance Commissioner 
of West Virginia, and you will re- 
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member his statement that proper 
claim settlement cannot be too 
strongly emphasized. You will also 
recall that he told us we could do 
ourselves a world of good in public 
relations if we would keep our clain- 
ants advised that their interests are 
being protected and if we took the 
steps to prevent a long and tedious 
period from elapsing before claim- 
ants are told that we are processing 
and investigating their claims. 


Advertise 


Dispatch in payment of claims 
creates and builds good will. Dila- 
tory payment destroys the good will 
engendered by good service and off- 
sets many instances of prompt pay- 
ment, for the word travels swiftly 
if payment is withheld, and if claim- 
ants genuinely feel that they have 
been inequitably treated. 

I suggest that all companies use 
case histories of claims in their ad- 
vertising and annual reports to edu- 
cate policyholders and the general 
public as to exactly what the claims 
representative stands for and what 
his function is. Our companies may 
spend thousands of dollars for ad- 
vertising in various ways; yet the 
manner in which we as representa- 
tives of our companies conduct our- 
selves and the method by which we 
handle claims has more effect than 
all else in molding public opinion 
of the insurance industry and our 
companies. There is nothing that 
creates as much good will for in- 
surance and for our companies as a 
claim that is well and speedily han- 
dled; there is nothing that the in- 
dustry can offer a policyholder or 
beneficiary that will accomplish more 
in that direction. This thinking must 
be passed on to everyone in claim 
work from the top to the bottom 
from field claim representatives to 
the youngest clerk in our offices. 


CONVENTIONS AHEAD 


Amerigan Life Convention, Oct. 9-12, 
Royal York Hotel, Toronto. 

Life Advertiser's annual meeting, October 
28-31, Williamsburg Inn & Lodge, Williams 
burg. Va. 

Institute of Home Office Underwriters 
Nov. 8-10, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago 

Agency Management Ass'n, Nov. 12-16 
Edqewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 

National Ass'n Insurance Commissioners 
Dec. 2-6, Commodore, New York City. 

Life Insurance Ass'n of America, Dec 
12, 13, Waldorf Astoria, New York City. 
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LOGIC 


CLAIM PRACTICES 


N THE Tragedy of Macbeth the 

protagonist was lured to his 

doom by the strange intelligence 
of the three witches who hailed him, 
“thane of Glamis,” “thane of Caw- 
dor,” “thou shalt be king hereafter.”’ 
Having fulfilled the prophecy by the 
murder of Duncan, Macbeth con- 
sulted the weird sisters in their cav- 
ern and took comfort in the assur- 
ance that “none of woman born shall 
harm Macbeth.” Consequently, 
when he encountered Macduff on the 
field of battle he taunted him with 
his inviolability, only to learn that 
Macduff “was from his mother’s 
womb untimely ripp’d.” Then Mac- 
beth cursed the witches as “‘these 
juggling fiends . . . that palter with 
us in a double sense; that keep the 
word of promise to our ear, and 
break it to our hope.” 

You may wonder why this bit of 
erudition is exhibited before the In- 
ternational Claim Association. The 
explanation is to be found in the fact 
that no less an authority than the 
United States Court of Appeals for 
the Third Circuit has likened the 
life insurance companies of America 

» these juggling fiends. In a de- 
cision involving the construction of 
a policy, the court said: 


“We think that what has hap- 
pened in the course of the develop- 
ment of insurance law is that the 
insurers in their quantity of fine 
print have inserted provisions re- 
lieving themselves from obliga- 
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VINCENT V. R. BOOTH 
Counsel, 
New England Mutual 


tions which premium payers not 
unreasonably think they are en- 
titled to have performed, and feel 
as Macbeth felt about the repre- 
sentations of the weird sisters, 
that they ‘keep the word of prom- 
ise to our ear, and break it to our 
hope.’ ” 


An Art 


It is my purpose to make a brief 
examination of claim practices in an 
attempt to ascertain whether this 
criticism is justified. As a basis for 
this study, I have taken the de- 
cisions reported in the three volumes 
of the General Digest, Second Series, 
issued by the West Publishing Com- 
pany, covering the year 1950. An 
actuary would undoubtedly consider 
this to be “inadequate exposure.” 
On the assumption, however, that 
the handling of claims is an art 
rather than a science, it appears that 
some helpful, if tentative, conclu- 
sions may be drawn from these de- 
cisions. There are approximately 
150 opinions. About two-thirds of 
them involve claims under various 
forms of life policies, including sup- 
plementary agreements or provisions 
for double indemnity and disability 
benefits. The remaining cases arise 
in connection with accident and 
health policies. Undoubtedly, there 


were a much larger number of suits 
which were not carried beyond the 
trial court and of which there is no 
readily available record. 

The insurance company prevailed 
in slightly more than one-half of the 
cases, although a substantially higher 
percentage of success is to be found 
in those decisions stemming from life 
insurance policies. All things con- 
sidered, this constitutes a remark- 
ably high average. No one reading 
the decisions can escape the conclu- 
sion that in most cases the com- 
panies have two strikes against them 
when they come to bat. There is, 
first of all, the disposition of juries 
to bring in verdicts for the indi- 
viduals who find themselves pitted 
against the financial giants which 
have refused to pay the claim. In 
the second place, we are not un- 
justified in stating, in all candor, 
that judges on occasion disclose a 
tendency to lean in the direction of 
the policyholder or his beneficiary on 
questions of law. This predilection 
is apparent in many cases where the 
courts have found ambiguities to 
exist in policies which home office 
counsel were able to read with clarity 
and dispatch. It is also difficult to 
escape the conclusion that some 
judges have permitted questions of 
fact to go to the jury in situations 
where a little intestinal fortitude 
would have resulted in a directed 
verdict. A few illustrations may 
serve to buttress these observations. 


(Continued on the next page) 








Claim Practices—Continued 


In a suit brought by a beneficiary 
upon the death of the insured, the 
company denied liability on the 
ground that the insured had know- 
ingly made material misrepresenta- 
tions in his application for the policy. 
The primary question of fact was 
whether the insured knew at the time 
when ke applied for the policy that 
he had a duodenal ulcer. His at- 
tending physician testified that when 
the insured first consulted him he 
told him that he had had a duodenal 
ulcer a year previous to the consul- 
tation. It further appeared that the 


Buil 


physician arranged for an examina- 
tion at a pathological laboratory and 
that when the report was received, 
showing a large ulcer, he read it to 
the insured and went over the X-ray 
pictures with him. These events oc- 
curred privor to the application for 
the policy. In the face of this un- 
contradicted evidence, the trial judge 
left to the jury the question whether 
the insured knew he was afflicted 
with an ulcer. The jury found spe- 
cifically that the insured did not 
know that he had been treated for 
a duodenal ulcer condition and a 
judgment was entered for the bene- 
ficiary on the jury’s verdict. The 
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Supreme Court of Arizona reverse! 
the judgment stating that the tria! 
court should have directed a verdic: 
for the defendant. Presumably, th 
twelve good men and true who 
brought in a verdict for the widow 
would have had some hesitation if it 
had been suggested that they rob the 
local bank in order to provide funds 
for their favorite charity, but the) 
apparently had no compunction in 
raiding the coffers of the insurance 
company on behalf of the beneficiary 
of the policy. 


Suicide 


In one of the states of the great 
southwest, suit was brought by a 
widow to recover on a policy con- 
taining a clause excluding liability 
in the event of the suicide of the in- 
sured. The insured had been found 
in a truck by the side of the road, 
slumped over the steering wheel. He 
had been shot just above the right 
ear, the ball passing through his head 
and emerging slightly higher above 
his left ear. On the floor of the 
truck, a few inches from his right 
hand, lay the pistol, fully loaded, 
except that one shell had been fired. 
There were powder burns, made at 
close range, on the insured’s head 
around the wound and on both his 
hands. The insured was short in his 
accounts at his place of employment. 
He was heavily indebted. One of his 
debts was a bank loan, procured by 
false representations concerning the 
ownership of the property mortgaged 
as security. He had issued worthless 
checks and made unsuccessful at- 
tempts to borrow additional funds. 
His health was impaired. He was 
despondent and had threatened to 
kill himself. Shortly before the body 
was found, he had shown a pistol, 
recently purchased, to an attendant 
at a filling station saying, ‘““You may 
not see me any more, so remember 
how I looked the last time you saw 
me.” In the face of this evidence 
the jury promptly brought in a ver- 
dict for the beneficiary. The com- 
pany appealed, as you might expect, 
and the Supreme Court of Arkansas 
reversed the judgment and dismissed 
the suit observing, ‘““We can only 
conclude that the verdict was based 
upon sympathy for the appellee 
rather than upon the evidence sub- 
mitted to the jury.” 
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In a case involving a policy pro- 
viding for double and triple indem- 
nity, a jury again exhibited the same 
tendency. Double indemnity was 
payable if death resulted from acci- 
cental means, provided the death 
was not the result of homicide; and 
triple indemnity was payable if the 
accidental death occurred. in conse- 
quence of the collapse of a building, 
without homicidal action. The in- 
sured was killed by injuries received 
while asleep in bed, at mid-night, 
when his dwelling house was de- 
molished. One of the other occu- 
pants of the house was so completely 
destroyed that the largest recogniz- 
able part of the body was the right 
hand. Beneath the house was found 
a funnel-shaped hole three to six feet 
deep and from six to twelve feet 
wide. The house, erected six years 
previously, was well built, with good 
supports and timbers throughout, but 
no part of it was left standing except 
the front and back brick steps and 
the supporting pillars. Even the 
chimneys were demolished and the 
furniture was torn and_ twisted. 
There was expert testimony that a 
considerable amount of dynamite 
would have been required to create 
the crater and cause the complete 
demolition. There was evidence that 
a neighbor had solicited help in 
dynamiting the saw mill of the in- 
sured so as to kill him. The jury, 
of course, found for the beneficiary 
for both double and triple indemnity 
and the trial judge refused to set 
aside the verdict. The Circuit Court 
of Appeals felt that the evidence es- 
tablished beyond doubt that an ex- 
plosion had taken place and that 
there was no reasonable inference 
other than that it was deliberately 
caused with criminal intent. 


Exception 


Occasionally a trial judge will di- 
rect a verdict for the Company. In 
the same Circuit as the case just 
referred to, a trial judge directed 
a verdict in a case involving the de- 
fense of suicide on a double indem- 
nity claim. The insured was found 
dead in his apartment, sitting on a 
couch, with a bullet through his 
brain, a bullet hole in his right 
temple, a pistol fully loaded, except 
for one discharged shell, tightly 
grasped in his hand and the index 
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persons who are at liberty to inquire. 
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finger of that hand within the trigger 
guard. There was evidence of smoke 
marks around the wound. No con- 
tradiction or explanation of this 
action had been offered by the 
plaintiff. The Circuit Court ap- 
proved the action of the trial judge 
in directing a verdict for the de- 
fendant. It was said that the proof 
of suicide was so clear as to leave 
no room for doubt. This, however, 
is an isolated case. It is, in fact, 
interesting to observe that in most 
of the cases which the insurance 


companies won ‘in the appellate 
courts, the trial judge had permitted 
the case to go to the jury and the 
jury had brought in a verdict against 
the company. 

Even the appellate court is no 
“bulwark everlasting” when it comes 
to a review of a jury verdict. In a 
Georgia case involving a claim for 
double indemnity, the basic question 
of fact was whether the death of the 
insured resulted directly and inde- 
pendently of all other causes from 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Claim Practices—Continued 


bodily injuries effected solely 
through external, violent and acci- 
dental means and not directly or in- 
directly from disease in any form. 
The insured died within ninety days 
after a fall which fractured her hip. 
Prior to this incident, she, had, for 
fifteen years, suffered from Parkin- 
son’s disease. Her condition had 
grown progressively worse. She was 
partially paralyzed. Her locomotion 


was affected and she required con- 
stant nursing attention during her 
waking hours. Ordinarily she sup- 
ported herself whenever she stood by 
placing her hand on a table or chair. 
She was standing in this manner at 
the time of her fall. No one saw her 
at the moment when she lost her 
equilibrium, but she later explained 
that her hand had slipped off the 
table. Following an operation for 
the fractured hip, her condition de- 
teriorated and she was confined to 
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her bed until her death. The at- 
tending physician testified that the 
fracture was the proximate cause 
of death and that the Parkinson’s 
disease was a contributing or con- 
curring cause. The trial judge per- 
mitted the jury to find that the fall 
was accidental and that it was the 
sole cause of death. The appellate 
court gave this action its blessing, 
It was piously observed that the 
evidence did not demand a finding 
that the disease contributed to the 
insured’s death. The court would 
go no further than to admit that the 
evidence would have “permitted” 
such a conclusion and it might well 
have added: “provided a jury could 
be found which was intellectually 
honest enough to make such a find- 
ing.” 


Accident Contract 


In similar vein is the action in a 
case involving a limited accident 
policy. There was evidence that the 
insured, a fireman, had become over- 
heated and over-tired while fighting 
a fire. Several days later he was 
struck by a coupling on a fire hose. 
He was completely and continu- 
ously incapacitated from performing 
his usual duties as a fireman from 
the date of his injuries until the 
date of his death, a little over four 
months later. At an early stage of 
his enforced idleness, he began to 
have abdominal discomfort. It was 
soon noticed that his skin was yel- 
low. His liver was found to be 
enlarged and his gall bladder was 
out of order. It was not long before 
a diagnosis of cancer at the head of 
the pancreas was made. An opera- 
tion was unsuccessful, the cancer en- 
larged rapidly and death came. The 
attending physician told the court 
and jury that, in his opinion, the 
cause of death was cancer and that 
the insured had suffered from this 
condition for at least six months 
before his death. Prior to the trial, 
the doctor had stated in a written 
comniunication that the exertion at 
the fire had nothing to do with the 
cancer. This medical testimony was 
undisputed. Counsel for the bene- 
ficiary suggested to the doctor that if 
the insured received a “lick” in ‘he 
stomach, the doctor would not be 
able to say whether the “lick” wold 


(Continued on page 104) 
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Blue Collar \INRKET 


HE 48th line of the first col- 
umn on page 120 of Wright's 
City Directory reads as fol- 
lows: 
B---, Geo. C. 
Portson Co. 
h. 2665 Blue Collar Blvd. 
Following through, in preparation 
for an interview, I found this addi- 
tional information in the Street Di- 


(Edna) mach. 


rectory : 

Blue Collar Blvd, - 2665 - 

B---, Geo. C. 

All of which told me, early one 
June evening, that the man I hoped 
to talk with worked as a machinist at 
a small manufacturing plant, had a 


wife, owned his own single-family 
home, and was at least affluent 
enough to maintain a_ telephone. 
And, an inspection of that home, as 
I slowly drove by, gave added infor- 
mation. It was a story and a half, 
rectangular frame building on per- 
haps a forty foot lot, architecturally 
without significance and not at all 
the type described so glibly in the 
Sunday Society Sections as a “home 
for modern living.” Just another 
unpretentious house, but neverthe- 
less one with a certain air of sober 
strength, and one that apparently 
had seen a lot of good living. 


What Developed 


"he man who answered the door 
be!l appeared to be in his middle 
fifties. He was the machinist referred 
to above, and I spent about a half- 
hour visiting with him on the front 
porch. But judging by his appear- 
ance—he was dressed for an evening 

iome in a loose sport shirt, slacks 
ar! loafers—he could just as well 

e been a bank teller, dentist or 

aesman. The only indications of 
trade were two missing finger 
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During the past year there has 
been a great deal of comment and 
discussion about the “Blue Collar 
Market." Due primarily to aggres- 
sive unionism this class has emerged 
from low paying to relatively high 
paying jobs. In the past their life 
insurance needs were primarily taken 
care of by Weekly Premium agents. 
Ils there a market here now for ordi- 
nary life insurance? Mr. Behling who 
has made several interesting surveys 
that have been published in this 
magazine does his usual competent 
job in the instant case. Part two 
appears in this issue. 








The following is a synopsis of 
what I learned from George during 
that half-hour: He had grown up in 
a really poverty-stricken family. “In 
fact,” said George, “a couple of 
winters I couldn't go to school reg- 
ular. There were three boys, and 
only one pair of shoes, so we took 
turns.” He didn’t enter high school 
but got a good training in the ma- 
chinist’s trade. Could qualify as a 
topnotch toolmaker in a big shop, 
but preferred working in a small one 
because of the variety of work. He 
evidently is well-paid. “As a matter 





of fact,” he said, “one of my boys 
got out of the university last year 
and is making about $65 a week in an 
office. That’s pretty good for an edu- 
cated office clerk, but for a good all- 
around machinist, it’s peanuts.” 

Regarding life insurance, “Sure, 
I’ve got a few thousand, but I don’t 
put a lot of stock in it. The boss 
wanted to put in some insurance 
group idea at the shop a few years 
ago, but we voted it down. Too 
many of us old-timers remember 
when times was tough and we 
couldn't keep the policies we had. 
That’s when I was making two-bits 
an hour breaking concrete, and glad 
to get it. If I bought more life in- 
surance, what damn good would it 
do me if tough times come back? 
Maybe this war scare is going to 
blow over sooner than was expected. 

“Sure, I’ve saved money—but in 
something I can keep. This house, 
six good lots out on the edge of 
town, some telephone company stock. 
But life insurance is too risky—you 
don’t never really own it, and if 
times do get tough again—well, you 
can see what I mean.” 


"My Dad Said" 


There were four matching chairs 
and a table on the porch of the 
rather small but attractive lannon 
stone home near the city limits. 
On the table was an open bottle of 
coke, and occupying one chair was 
a young man in his late teens. His 
shoes were off and his feet were rest- 
ing on the porch railing. “No, sir, 
my father’s not home,” he said. 
“He’s still working. But is there 
anything I can do?” 

The young man’s features were 
regular, with more than a hint of 
character on the firm lips, aquiline 

(Continued oh the next page) 
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Blue Collar Market—Continued 


nose and steady gaze. His crew 
cut blonde hair went well with the 
pair of broad shoulders. “Does my 
father have any life insurance? 
Gosh, how could I know? He never 
talks about it, anyway. I suppose so, 
though—everybody has some, don’t 
they? 

“Do I have any? Gosh, no. Not 
that I pay for, anyway. I just fin- 
ished high school and got my first 
job a couple of weeks ago. Just got 
home. Sure, I’ll answer your ques- 
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tions if I can, but I don’t know any- 
thing about life insurance, so you’d 
just be wasting time. I just don’t 
know anything about it. 

“Yes, now that I’m working I am 
going to start saving money. My 
dad said the best way is to start a 
savings account and to buy bonds 
by having the company take the 
money out of my pay check each 
week. They do that out at C. & P. 
where I work. My dad’s out there, 
too. Maybe I’ll buy a car, though. 

“No, he didn’t say anything to 
me about life insurance. Just about 
saving money.” 


A Firm Believer 


A study of the city directory 
showed me that Arnold J. H. was a 
“ceramic technician” and owned his 
own home in a better than average 
block on Blue Collar Boulevard. 
When I drove up to that home he 
was putting a new coat of paint on 
the trim, a bluejean clad girl in the 
middle teens was cutting the lawn 
and a boy of eleven or twelve was 
evidently helping both—he had a 
grass clipper in his hands and fresh 
paint on his clothes. 

Mr. H’s fire insurance policy 
probably describes the house in these 
unimaginative terms: “A single fam- 
ily, story and a half, composition 
roof, brick veneer structure located 
at 4323 Blue Collar Boulevard.” It 
was quite apparent, however, that it 
was much more than just that to 
Mr. H. At least it had been given 
care and attention. The house was 
well-groomed and attractively land- 
scaped; the lawn, lush and green; 
the matching porch furniture in good 
taste. It was equally apparent that 
the owner begrudged the time he 
had to take away from his painting 
to discuss life insurance with an un- 
known Reporter. Nevertheless,’ he 
courteously acknowledged the intro- 
duction and then refused a hand- 
shake by merely indicating the fresh 
paint on his palm and fingers. 

“Life insurance,” he remarked 
thoughtfully. “Yes, as a matter of 
fact I’m quite a firm believer in it. 
Hell, any man with a wife, some 
growing kids and the size of a mort- 
gage on his home that present-day 
real estate prices make necessary, 
should be. I’ve got seven policies— 
all with one company. That’s the 
-—— Life. 





“How did I get started buying 
life insurance with that company? 
Well, as a matter of fact, my brother- 
in-law was an agent for it when we 
used to live down near Chicago, 
Then when we moved up here one 
of their agents got in touch with me 
and I’ve stayed with him. A couple 
of months ago a man from another 
company tried to interest me in polli- 
cies on my three kids. But the - 
—— Life fellow said to forget it be- 
cause when I can afford more, they 
need to be protected more than I do. 
Sounds reasonable. 

“What do the men at the shop 
think about insurance? Well, auto 
insurance they talk about, and 
whether they should have it and how 
much, But life insurance they never 
talk about. No, I can’t help you out 
on that one. Just don’t know. It’s 
never mentioned. 

“Well, this paint won’t go on by 
itself. Let me see your story when 
it’s printed—I’ll be interested. Good 
luck.” 


Never to Be Known 


Al C, does not live on Blue Collar 
Boulevard. Nevertheless, he knows 
a lot of families who do, and also 
does business with many men whose 
homes are on streets very similar to 
it. He has been an agent for a well- 
known eastern ordinary mutual com- 
pany for the past ten years and the 
bulk of his $300,000 annual produc- 
tion is placed on the lives of skilled 
industrial workers. He is, in fact, 
one of the very few agents of mutual 
companies similar to his who are 
succeeding in Industrial City in that 
market. Consequently, it seemed ap- 
propriate to conclude the factual part 
of this report with a summary of a 
lunch-time visit I arranged with him. 

Agent Al will never be a member 
of the Million Dollar Round Table 
or even one of the fifty top producers 
of his company. He has, in fact, no 
desire to be either, because he well 
knows the limitations of his market. 
For hjm a $20,000 case is almost a 
“jumbo risk,” and a $10,000 sale is 
still a tough target to shoot at. How- 
ever, it is the market in which he is 
most effective and happy, and one in 
which he intends to stay despite the 
blandishments of his General Agent 
to prospect elsewhere. Whether 
Agent Al or his General Agent is 
right is not for this Reporter to say. 
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At any rate, Al does sell success- 
fully in the Blue Collar market, and 
here is what he told me: “I grew up 
in an industrial neighborhood and 
before my liking to sell showed up 
spent a dozen years as a general ma- 
chinist. So I know these people we 
are talking about, and know particu- 
larly the deep impression the de- 
pression left on the thrifty ones. 
That’s one reason why I sell mainly 
retirement income plans from a Save 
and Create presentation. 

“You know, the man who works 
with his hands, and I don’t care how 
skilled he is, still thinks of $10,000 
as an awful lot of life insurance. To 
him, programming, option settle- 
ments, estate planning, etc. are still 
just so much Greek, even if he’s 
making over $10,000 a year as a die 
cutter, a good tdolmaker or mill 
roller—and a lot of them do. So 
when he adds up his group policy 
of, say, $4,000, a few thousand in 
industrial and maybe a couple of 
thousand in ordinary he picked up 
along the way to get rid of some 
salesman, he thinks he’s well-in- 
sured. And it’s awfully tough to sell 
him out of that idea. 


Sound Ideas 


“But a lot of the men know they 
aren't saving enough, and _ that’s 
where I come in. Here’s a couple 
of good thoughts, too. Never quote 
a premium on an annual basis; al- 
ways break it up into months. Three 
hundred dollars still seems like a lot 
of cash to them, but $25 a month 
isn’t so much when they think of 
paying maybe $125 off on auto and 
TV monthly installments. 

“Tell them from me, Dave, in your 
article, that there is a real need for 
my kind of selling. Sure, the Blue 
Collar fellow has maybe six or eight 
thousand protection through group 
ani some industrials—but good 
C-——., that isn’t enough in these 
days! Still, nearly all the good com- 
panies like yours and mine are trying 
only for the big stuff. You know 
what I mean—‘Raise Your Sights,’ 
‘Quality Prospecting,’ ‘Write the Big 
Man,’ ‘Be a Big Shot,’—and to hell 
with the little man. 

I’m not a do-gooder by any 
means, but by G— I honestly feel 
that I’m doing more good in this city 
than the agents who are using all 
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insurance can do. 


Home Office: 
Newark, N. J. 





Prudential security plans sell because they serve 


The William Rayners have every reason to enjoy life. Thanks to 
Prudential's Dollar Guide their future is secure. The Dollar Guide 
showed them—as no other service can—just how far their life 
insurance and other resources would go. Now Bill Rayner has a 
plan that provides an income for his family, a home free of debt, 
an education for his children, and a retirement income. 


Said Bill, "I didn't even want to discuss life insurance until | saw 
the Dollar Guide. It certainly made me conscious of what life 


Raymond Hartle, The Prudential man who sold this plan, says, 
"The premium on this case ran to nearly $900, but with the Dollar 
Guide you'd almost call it easy selling.” 


The above facts are based on an actual case 
but of course frue identities are not given. 


The Prudential Insurance Company of America 
A mutual life insurance company 


Western Home Office: 
Los Angeles, Calif. 





Canadian Head Office: 
Toronto, Ont. 








their time selling to wealthy men 
who don’t need life insurance half 
as much as the men I sell. My job 
is really doing something for a hell 
of a lot of good families—and is do- 
ing. a lot of good for me, too.” 

This interview has been described 
in some detail as the way in which 
the Blue Collar class is actually being 
handled successfully by at least one 
agent. The methods and ideas are 
the agent’s own—they do not neces- 
sarily reflect the opinions of the 
writer. 


Your Reporter is thoroughly cog- 
nizant of the fact that this project 
was very limited in scope and carried 
through by methods a man trained 
in public opinion surveys could well 
term crude and unscientific. After 
all, it consisted merely of picking at 
random twenty-five names of men 
who obviously wore blue collars, and 
visiting with those men at their 
homes. Consequently, nothing star- 
tling was discovered and no claim is 
made that this is by any means the 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Blue Collar Market—Continued 


last word on the subject. However, 
your Reporter did discover, to his 
own satisfaction, at least, that there 
is more unanimity of opinion regard- 
ing ordinary life insurance in this 
group than in the other four he pre- 
viously “surveyed.” If for no other 
reason, the project was worth the 
time and effort. 

Almost without exception, every 
man your Reporter talked with had 
some life insurance—not much by 
some standards, to be sure, but still, 
life insurance. Usually some group 
coverage, a few industrial policies 
and perhaps one or two small ordi- 


naries were owned—all totaling up 
to an average of six or eight thou- 
sand dollars. The blue collar wearer 
who does have that amount of pro- 
tection apparently believes he is do- 
ing well by his family, and the fel- 
low with $10,000 considers himself 
to be well-insured indeed, even 
though that amount may be less than 
his present yearly income. These 
skilled and well-paid industrial work- 
ers just do not have the same ap- 
preciation of life insurance as an 
estate builder as do men with com- 
parable incomes in the white collar 
and professional fields. 

Almost without exception, too, is 
the deep impression the very tough 
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years of the early 1930's left on the 
men of forty or older. For that rea- 
son, in your Reporter’s opinion, niost 
of the men with whom he talked are 
sincerely savings-conscious. To be 
sure, many of them have bought new 
cars and late model, large screen 
TVs and are paying for them on the 
monthly installment plan—but they 
are also buying their share of homes, 
government bonds and building and 
loan stock. Unfortunately, however, 
too few consider life insurance as an 
equally good method for long term 
savings. To many of them, our prod- 
uct is not life insurance, but strictly 
death insurance. 


Good Market 


For those above reasons your Re- 
porter reached this major conclusion 
—here is a good market, a very 
much underinsured market, for the 
ordinary agent who wants to enter 
it. The man who will talk to these 
people about life insurance, giving 
particularly emphasis to its savings 
and investment features, picturing 
in nontechnical terms our policies as 
an excellent method to cushion the 
big drop that nearly all industrial 
workers experience from wages 
down to pension at retirement, can 
achieve a satisfactory volume of busi- 
ness. 

The majority of men with whom 
your Reporter talked during this 
project are the unsung, ordinary 
people who unostentatiously do 
their duty day-in, year-out, faith- 
fully and conscientiously. They and 
their wives maintain good homes, 
raise worthy families. They are the 
ones who furnish the majority of the 
members of our military forces. 
They are the ones from whom the 
government derives the bulk of its 
taxation income, and who make and 
break politicians. Because more and 
more of their children are absorbing 
higher education and technical train- 
ing, more and more of our leaders 
in every walk of life will spring 
from their homes. 

Foy these reasons any life insur- 
ance agent who can give his best 
efforts to the Blue Collar Mariet 
will be doing a needed business. | le 
will be bringing the very best in ‘he 
way of future financial security to a 
worthy people upon whom deperls 
much of the morale and strength of 
our Nation. 
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SALES STATISTICS 


OE BILLUPS is turning the 
tables this month, He says it 
has been a good many months 
since The Agency Bulletin pub- 
lished a survey of market and busi- 
ness trends, and he thinks such a 
report would be helpful. Fair 
enough, Joe, you turn all your ef- 
forts toward current production, and 
we'll try to dig some worthwhile 
suggestions for future prospecting. 
Let’s take a look first at the most 
vital of vital statistics—marriage and 
birth records. From January 1, 1940 
to January 1, 1950, there were 17,- 
394,411 marriages. That figure is 
5,000,000 more than in the preceding 
10 years. In the same period, there 
were 30,252,618 babies born, or 
about 10,000,000 more than in the 
preceding 10 years. About 40% of 
all families today are new families 
created within the past 10 years. 


Home Ownership 


Another vital statistic in our busi- 
ness is that of home ownership. The 
man who owns a home probably has 
a mortgage and needs protection— 
but that isn’t all! The man who 
owns a home has demonstrated a 
sense of responsibility that also 
makes him a good customer for other 
types of life insurance protection, 
In 1940, 41.1% of non-farm families 
owned their homes. By 1947, this 
figure had grown to 52.6%. An 
additional 3,400,000 homes were 
built in the following three years, 
ani while specific figures are not 
available, it can safely be assumed 
that the percentage of home owner- 
shi) grew considerably. 

‘he foregoing figures are taken 
from the American Weekly survey 

\itled “The Dynamic Fifties.” It 

onstrates dramatically the rapid 
increase in the general market for 

ii insurance. 


n connection with home buying, 
e is a survey which shows that 
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Special Sales Analyst, 
Union Central Life 


buyers under the age of 45 are dis- 
tributed as follows : 


AGE OF HEAD OF FAMILY 


This means that 88% of these heads 
of families, with the deduction of 
those age 25 and under, are right in 
the most favorable age group for the 
Company’s new sales philosophy. 

Here’s another slant on the home 
buying market. The Institute of Life 
Insurance tells us that the total of 
the major forms of personal debt 
reached a record-breaking $79.5 bil- 
lion at the close of 1950. Of this 
total, approximately $44 billion was 
represented by home mortgages and 
$11 billion by farm debt. Add the 
two and you have a total of $55 
billion in sound indebtedness—all of 
which represents a natural need for 
life insurance: 

The market for life insurance is 
directly affected by what happens to 
incomes. During the past year, in- 
comes went up for 25 million fam- 
ilies, incomes went down for 10 
million families, and incomes re- 
mained unchanged for 18 million 
families. More people received an 
increase in income during 1950 than 
in any previous postwar year. The 
median, or middle, income of families 
rose 11% in 1950 to a new high of 
$3,000. Consumer prices, on the 
average, went up 2%. 

Here is how the family earnings 
picture looked by income groups: 


FAMILY EARNINGS PER YEAR 


Millions 
In Group 


Income 


$3,000- 
$5,000-$7,500 
$7,500 and over 


These figures are from reports by 
the Federal Reserve Board and show 
that approximately one-half of all 
U. S. families have incomes sufficient 
to make them worthwhile prospects. 


Employment Up 


Total employment obviously is a 
good index to the total life insurance 
market. In May, total employment 
rose to 61% million, 1% million 
over May of 1950. Unemployment, 
incidentally, hit the lowest point 
since October, 1945, when the May 
total was put at 1.6 million. Since 
these figures were compiled at a time 
when conversion to military produc- 
tion was getting under way in 
earnest, they give promise of new 
high employment records in the near 
future. 


High employment, of course, is 
just one element in the total market 
picture. Compensation to employees 
rose from an annual rate of $142.3 
billion in the first quarter of 1950, 
to $170.2 billion in the first quarter 
of 1951. Incomes of proprietors, pro- 
fessional people and farmers rose 
from an annual rate of $41.5 billion 
to $48 billion in the same period. 

To gain the true significance of 
compensation statistics, they must be 
compared with cost of living statis- 
tics. During April, May and June, 
the cost of living index has leveled 
off at about 184.5% of the 1935-39 
average. At this point, it shows an 
increase of approximately 9% over 
the same period of the previous year 
—and that takes us back to the pre- 
Korean period. 


Profits 


Obviously, the average worker is 
in an excellent position to save more 
money—and he is doing just that! 
Consumer goods that definitely will 
become scarce later on now have to 


(Continued on the next page) 











Sales Statistics—Continued 





be offered at bargain prices before 
they can be sold. On the other hand, 
personal bank accounts and savings 
bond holdings rose some $7 billion 
from January 1, 1950 to January 1, 
1951. It is estimated that 37 million 
families hold these types of savings, 
and that the total is $140 billion. 
Similar statistics are not readily 
available on other forms of savings 
and investments, but it is obvious 
that they are on the increase, par- 
ticularly in the higher income 
groups. 














































































































Business Expanding 











The foregoing figures show that 
the average worker is becoming an 
increasingly better prospect—but 
how is business faring? If busi- 
nesses are equally prosperous, and 
show signs of continued prosperity, 


























you can expect your market to be 
still further expanded. Here is a 
quick look at the business picture: 

Corporation profits rose from 
$27.6 billion in 1949 to $41.0 billion 
in 1950. During the first quarter 
of 1951, corporation profits were at 
the annual rate of $51 billion. After 
taxes, these figures were reduced to 
$17.0, $22.8 and $24.3 billion, re- 
spectively. By way of comparison, 
the 1939 corporation net profit after 
taxes was $5.0 billion. 

Few statistics are available on pro- 
prietorships, but here is one that is 
interesting. Business W eek magazine 
reports that in retail selling, unin- 
corporated firms did 51.7% of the 
business in 1939, and 52.3% in 1948. 
This is a surprising trend, because 
the general opinion has been that 
the small businessman was losing 
ground. 

What about the future for busi- 
ness? Will production remain high? 



























































throughout the country. 
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Primary Markets 
for Insurance Stocks 


The First Boston Corporation has been a major factor in 
maintaining primary markets in insurance company stocks 
for more than 21 years. Our 7 offices inter-connected by 
private wires assure you of quick, accurate, up-to-the- 
minute bid and ask quotations from source markets 


Participation in the financing of a number of insurance | 
companies complements our long trading experience and 
increases our ability to evaluate the investment merits of 
leading companies. From time to time, we issue special 
information bulletins on individual companies. 

Investors in insurance company stocks are invited to 
communicate with our nearest office. 





FIRST BOSTON 
CORPORATION 


San FRANCISCO 


Umitrep States GovERNMENT SECURITIES 
InpusTRIAL, Pusiic Uritity anp RartLroap Bonps anp Stocks 
Bank AND InsuRANCE CompPANy STOCKS 


Distributor : 


CHICAGO 
CLEVELAND 


PITTSBURGH 


Strate anp Municipat Bonps 


Dealer 





















Will it grow? What effect will pos- 
sible peace in Korea have? The an- 


‘swers to, these questions necessarily 


are indefinite—but not as much as 
one might think. 


The Government arms product on 
program is just getting well under 
way. Currently, it is at the rate of 
$26 billion a year. In another year, 
it is scheduled for a rate of about $60 
billion. This schedule is aimed at 
preparation for any possibility of a 
full scale war, and is only mildly 
concerned with the Korean War, 
production for which has largely 
been accomplished. It is conceded 
that peace in Korea might slow 
slightly the rate of production, but 
would make -little change in the to- 
tals. 


Severe Cutbacks 


Defense production now is bring- 
ing about severe cutbacks in civilian 
production, and these cutbacks can 
be expected to increase. Sometime 
in 1953, if a major war doesn’t break 
out, it is estimated that the defense 
program will slow down to a point 
where industry can begin catching up 
on civilian needs. How long the 
catching up will take is anybody's 
guess, but it could easily extend 
maximum production to 1955. 

Business, itself, is preparing for 
an era of super-production. The 
estimated expansion for plants and 
equipment in 1951 will amount to 
$25 billion, $5 billion more than the 
previous record year of 1948. No 
need to tell you that this expansion 
will make good executives even more 
valuable than they are today. And 
that the best way for a firm to protect 
the money it has spent on expansion, 
is to protect itself against loss of the 
executives required to direct their 
expanded effort. 

Perhaps, as you read this, you say, 
“That’s fine for the country as a 
whole, but how does the picture look 
in my particular part of the map? 
How «much business activity can | 
assume when I talk to my prospects? 
Those are good questions—and for- 
tunately there is a definite answer 
available. Business activity in the 
various Federal Reserve Districts 
shows increasé from 33% to 60% — 
average for country 43%. 


—Union Central Bulletin 
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A & H COVERAGE 


EFLECTING the continuing 
ae of Americans to choose 
their own methods of meeting the 
costs of illness, all forms of volun- 
tary health protection scored tre- 
mendous gains in 1950 to set new 
records, the Health Insurance Coun- 
cil reported in the fourth annual 
edition of its Survey of Accident 
and Health Coverage in the United 
States. 

The report by the Council, which 
is made up of nine trade associations 
in the life and casualty insurance 
fields, indicates that at least half of 
the nation’s population at the end 
of last year was covered by one type 
or other of voluntary protection 
against the economic hazards of sick- 
ness and accident. 


77,000,000 Hospitalization 


Hospital expense protection, which 
covers the largest number of people, 
was extended to 76,961,000 persons 
at the close of 1950. This total was 
17 percent greater than the figure 
of 66,044,000 just a year before. 

Growing public appreciation of the 
advantages of voluntary health pro- 
tection can be seen in the fact the 
number of people protected against 
hospital costs has more than doubled 
since the end of World War IT. 

Great strides also were made by 
surgical expense and medical ex- 
pense coverages in 1950. Protection 
against surgical expense was pro- 
vided to 54,477,000 persons at the 
end of last year as compared with 
41,143,000 a year earlier, or an in- 
crease of 32 percent. A year-to-year 
gain of 28 percent was recorded by 
medical expense protection which 
covered 21,589,000 persons in 1950 
and 16,862,000 in 1949, 

soth surgical and medical cover- 
ayes also have shown large postwar 
gains, with the 1950 number of per- 
sons in each case being more than 
quadruple the 1945 totals. 


Disability Increases 


Protection against loss of income 
due to disability, or weekly indem- 
nity imsurance as it is more popu- 

rly known, also increased during 
1950. Such protection was pro- 
\ided to 37,293,000 persons when 
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Chicago's Largest Office Building 
A Distinguished 
Insuranee Address 


The concentration of leading insurance firms—fire, 
casualty, marine, life, and allied lines—in the Insur- 
ance Exchange Building makes 175 West Jackson 
Boulevard a distinguished insurance address—the 
logical first choice of similar firms seeking a Chicago 


office. Full rental information promptly on request. 


INSURANCE EXCHANGE BUILDING 


America’s Greatest Insurance Building 


L. J. SHERIDAN & CO. 
Management Agent 
175 WEST JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 4 
Telephone WAbash 2-0756 


























the year ended against 34,136,000 at 
the end of 1949, or a gain of 9 per- 
cent. The 1950 total is equivalent to 
approximately 60 percent of the em- 
ployed civilian population entitled to 
such benefits at the year-end. The 
figures given do not include indi- 
viduals covered solely by govern- 
ment insurance under compulsory 
plans. 

The figures given in the survey 
cover various types of insurance 
companies, Blue Cross, Blue Shield, 
fraternal bodies, local medical so- 
cieties, industries, universities and 
others, to the extent that informa- 
tion and data have been made avail- 
able to the Council. 


The Health Insurance Council is 
comprised of the following associa- 
tions: American Life Convention; 
American Mutual Alliance ; Associa- 
tion of Casualty and Surety Com- 
panies; Association of Life Insur- 
ance Medical Directors; Bureau of 
Accident and Health Underwriters ; 
Health and Accident Underwriters 
Conference ; International Claim As- 
sociation; Life Insurance Associa- 
tion of America; and Life Insurers 
Conference. 

The survey was prepared by the 
Council’s Survey Committee, headed 
as chairman by John H, Miller, vice 
president and actuary, Monarch Life 
Insurance Company. 
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CHANGING CONDITIONS 


N.A.L.4. 


ACK in 1935, when I was 

vice president of the company, 

with which I am connected, I 
was honored with an invitation to 
address this Association at its meet- 
ing in Des Moines. Since that time, 
I have had only one opportunity to 
attend your meetings until now. 
With the honor which comes to our 
company through the presidency of 
John Moynahan, I was delighted to 
receive and accept an invitation to be 
on your program this year. In the 
meantime, I have spent some fifteen 
years as president of our company 
and I shall assert, without fear of 
successful contradiction, that no 
company executive can claim to have 
exercised more earnest and sincere 
efforts in behalf of the Agency Sys- 
tem, as a whole. I use the words 
“as a whole” most advisedly because 
it has been my personal desire that, 
in everything which emanated from 
me or from our company, the em- 
phasis should be on the service of 
the agent of whatever company, not 
in any way undertaking to exploit 
the Metropolitan agent in particular. 
In company meetings and in com- 
pany publicity and advertising, this 
has been our consistent and unde- 
viating policy. 

In offering the foregoing observa- 
tions about the Agency System, I do 
not wish to be misunderstood as 
claiming that my position, or our 
company’s position, is at all unique 
because I am conscious of many 
corresponding examples of company 
and executive attitude but I wish to 
claim no less than a position in the 
front lines, when relationships of 
companies and agents are being con- 
sidered. 

Naturally enough many subjects 
have gained, and held for a time, 
outstanding interest throughout the 
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LEROY A. LINCOLN 
Chairman of the Board, 
Metropolitan Life 


business. Sometimes the business 
has been particularly dramatized, as 
in the case of the Temporary Na- 
tional Economic Committee investi- 
gations, the investigations of the so- 
called O’Mahoney Committee in the 
United States Congress, and the 
hearings before the Committee 
known as the Mahoney Committee 
created by the New York Legisla- 
ture. In each instance it is my con- 
sidered judgment that the business 
of life insurance presented its case 
correctly and with dignity and, in the 
phrase which Senator O’Mahoney 
used to me, personally, after the 
TNEC hearings were closed, “came 
off with flying colors.” 


Group Business 


You are well aware of the re- 
markable development of life insur- 
ance sold in groups which has occa- 
sioned a good many discussions re- 
specting Group business. Mean- 
time, individual forms of insurance 
have not been static and, besides the 
amazing gains in those branches, 
there have been notable changes in 
the concept of Ordinary and Indus- 
trial insurance, their degree of cover- 
age and their general acceptability 
on the part of the public. Much of 
this is a credit to the great Agency 
System under which we operate and 
which, created by the cornpanies, 
has been fathered jointly by your 
fine organization, the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters and the 
various intercompany associations. 

Group insurance has come to be 
a vital force in our business, but it 
has occasioned controversial discus- 


sion centering around the concept of 
“mass selling.”” Most of you are well 
aware of the tremendous growth 
curve experienced by this branch of 
the business. Inevitably, I suppose, 
when one area of our business goes 
through such a dynamic period, there 
is bound to be some misunderstand- 
ing of its objectives and its place in 
the sun. Perhaps I can speak more 
feelingly than many on this subject 
for, though I am a strong supporter 
of the principles underlying Group 
insurance, and have given this 
branch my earnest backing in our 
own company where it is an impor- 
tant part of our whole picture, I 
nevertheless have been on record 
several times, notably two years ago 
with your then president, in advocat- 
ing certain restraints such as maxi- 
mum amounts of Group insurance 
on any one life as well as other re- 
strictions. I have been conscious in 
recent years of some efforts to give 
to the expression “mass selling” a 
connotation of something wfong in 
principle—a feeling that all is not 
well with the Group side of the 
house. I have been concerned that 
certain life underwriters have more 
or less challenged the growth of 
Group insurance and have stated 
publicly that this form of insurance 
impairs the life underwriter’s ability 
ite make new Ordinary sales. Let me 
say right here that I believe Group 
insurance within appropriate limita- 
tions performs a fine, useful service 
when it functions on an employer- 
employee basis and it constitutes a 
valuable basis on which to build the 
sale of Ordinary and Industrial in- 
surance. 

I share your concern about the 
type of “synthetic” or “manufac- 
tured” group, which does not carry 
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the employer-employee _ relation- 
ship, and which sometimes reaches a 
point of absurdity. But Group in- 
surance, when soundly operated and 
where the relationship of employer 
and/or employee is definitely estab- 
lished as a required base for this 
type of underwriting, has been of 
great value to a large working force 
in the United States and Canada. | 
think you would do well to accept 
this growth as a part of the changing 
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fashion in the distribution of life in- 
surance. Our own experience shows 
that some of the very best records 
among our far-flung District staffs 
have been obtained in communities 
where in one sense they can almost 
be classified as “company towns” and 
where Group insurance is in almost 
every home. Our managers in those 
locations find no complaint from 
their staffs because Group life in- 
surance is in effect in so many fam- 
ilies. They know fron experience 
that it plays a part in the production 
of other new business. 

| believe we can think of Group 
insurance as an integral part of the 
social and industrial fabric of this 
country and I cannot believe, when 
it is properly understood and func- 
tions within those limitations which 
I have mentioned, that it is anything 
but helpful over the years to all life 
underwriters in America. 

Twenty-five years ago there were 
something over a dozen companies 
actively engaged in the Group field. 
Today, according to the Institute of 
Life Insurance, there are almost 250 
companies so engaged. Twenty-five 
years ago Group Life insurance and 
Group Weekly Indemnity insurance 
just about told the story. Today the 
facilities of the life insurance compa- 
nies are enlisted to help employers 
to obtain not only Group Life and 
Weekly Indemnity but also hospital, 
surgical and other benefits for the in- 
dividual employee and his depend- 
ents, and to an increasing extent, to 
insure the payment of pension bene- 
fits in old age. 


Special Field 


The Group insurance business is 
peculiar unto itself and calls for cer- 
tain highly specialized skills cover- 
ing a wide range of Employee Bene- 
fit coverages for which the average 
agent may not have equipped him- 
self completely. Certainly the reverse 
is likely to be true, namely that the 
great majority of Group insurance 
specialists are not equipped to ad- 
vise individuals in the matter of pro- 
gramming their Estates and on the 
technical points involving wills, 
trusts and taxes. Of course, the gen- 
eral life insurance salesman can and 
does play an important part in that 
phase of the development of a Group 
case which may be known as a “‘spe- 


cial contact” but the highly techiiica| 
developments in the later phases, and 
particularly in the larger situations, 
necessarily must be handled by spe. 
cialists who make a life-time career 
of advising Employers on Group ir- 
surance and pensions. This rela- 
tively small group of technicians are 
as genuinely consultants to Industry 
as you Ladies and Gentlemen are 
consultants to the individuals com. 
prising the American Public. 


Blue Collar Market 


Recently there has been quite a 
little publicity on the part of some 
fieldmen and some executives about 
a subject which seems to me to be 
hardly worth the discussion it has 
received. | refer to the phrase which 
was new to me when I first heard it, 
to wit, “blue collar” insurance. | 
managed to learn that this term had 
suddenly been advanced by some 
people in the business to define a new 
field in the line of selling. As | 
understand it, someone has discov- 
ered that so-called working people 
whose incomes were lower a few 
years ago have, through the march 
of time, come to have incomes which 
seem to entitle them to the special 
attention of Ordinary underwriters. 
One would think from some of the 
discussions in the press that this 
particular class which is entitled 
“blue has heretofore been 
overlooked and should now have at- 
tention on the part of the whole life 
insurance fraternity as against the 
possibility of some type of public in- 
surance. I can cite a number of 
companies whose excellent sales or- 
ganization has not been developed 
along lines which would enable them 
quite so easily to enter the so-called 
“blue collar” field. Such companies 
and their field forces can quite likely 
be re-oriented for this purpose but, 
in the meantime, we need have no 
misgiving as to the efforts which 
have been made by other companies 
to cover this class—if it be a class 
of life insurance. This is true, even 
though these particular prospects 
had not earlier attained incomes 
thought to be high enough to war- 
rant the special effort of some strictly 
Ordinary underwriters. 

The whole population, whether 
“blue collar,” or “white collar,” of 
“no collar” at all, is interested in 
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security. The atmosphere of the last 
several years has been conducive to 
still greater interest in security, not 
only for the individual himself but 
for members of his family and others 
who should also be protected. Life 
insurance was devised and has been 
calculated to furnish security and the 
mark of its success through the years 
lies in the circumstance that it has, 
in the United States alone, a cover- 
age of almost $250 Billion. I see 
that Holgar Johnson envisages a 
coverage of $500 Billion in a few 
years. This result has been accom- 
plished and will continue to be ac- 
complished because of the confidence 
which Mr. and Mrs, Public have in 
Mr. John Q. Agent. Through the 
instrumentality of the life insurance 
agents, private enterprise by way of 
individual efforts to provide for in- 
dividual needs has so far justified its 
existence as to obviate much of the 
alleged occasion for Government in- 
surance. We who are identified with 
insurance company management 
share your enthusiasm and that of 
your policyholders, for that matter, 
for both the quality and quantity of 
your service to them. It has been 
said before, but it is worth re-em- 
phasis, that nowhere in the world 
have thrift habits of men, women, 
and even children been so stimulated, 
so highly cultivated, as has been the 
case in the United States and Can- 
ada—all this to the credit of the 
system of agency representation 
which our two countries have found 
so essential and worthwhile. 


Broadened Investments 


While growing in the number of 
persons insured and in the amounts 
for which they are covered, life in- 
surance has also grown and diversi- 
fied itself as respects the type of in- 
vestment portfolio which is designed 
to protect this coverage from time 
to time. For instance, one would not 
have to go back many years to re- 
call some raising of eyebrows when 
one large life insurance company en- 
tered the oil field as a suitable sub- 
ject for investment. Oil had had 
some speculative pressure in the 
market place and then seemed 
hardly. the channel for this trustee 
type of investment. Yet, such is the 
stature of the great petroleum indus- 
try today that, when such invest- 
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Merchandise Chart and Portfolio which outline the 


many unusual sales opportunities. 


ments are made in this field, and in 
collateral lines like tankers, pipe 
lines, natural gas, etc., there is gen- 
eral approbation. 

I cite the oil business as simply 
one illustration of changing modes 
in investments. Down through the 
years life insurance investments have 
been made in many different types 
of securities, now in this type and 
now in that. Indeed, it is hard to go 
down the street or across the country 
without seeing on every hand some 


* * * 


illustrations of a life insurance in- 
vestment. It may be a railroad, an 
air line, a refrigerator car, a trailer 
—all these in the line of transporta- 
tion. One may see farms which rep- 
resent life insurance investments, or 
homes or hotels, or office buildings, 
factories, telephone and electric light 
lines, automobiles, and the list can 
be carried on ad infinitum. I say, 
again, you can hardly move about 
without seeing something which has 
(Continued on page 108) 
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OQ YOU find excitement in 

the life insurance business? 

You should, because it’s 
there! I found my first excitement 
in this business knocking on back 
doors while pounding a debit as a 
weekly industrial agent. There were 
also the bitter experiences of can- 
vassing while sloshing through the 
ice and snow in the dead of winter. 
Believe me, many times during my 
debit days I asked myself: “Is this 
all worthwhile?” Then all I would 
have to do would be to sell one 10¢ 
a week policy to change my entire 
outlook. 

After what seemed to be a long, 
cold winter, spring would arrive with 
new excitément. At this time of 
year, the center of my sales activities 
would move into Lincoln Park 
where all the young mothers were 
on parade with their baby buggies. 
I remember one occasion when, with 
rate book in hand, I approached one 
young mother as she was strolling 
down the path. As we discussed the 
benefits of a baby policy, several of 
her friends and neighbors gathered 
around, and in no time at all I had 
sold seven baby policies. I have al- 
ways referred to this as my first 
group case. 


Successful Ideas 


In our business, more so than in 
any other business, men seem more 
willing to share experiences and 
ideas that have been profitable. So I, 
too, would like to share a few 
thoughts that have proved successful 
for me. If I were to enumerate these 
ideas, they would be: 


1. Give Back to Your Prospect 
That Which Belongs to Him. 

2. The Power of Organization. 

3. The Value of Study and Learn- 
ing from Others. 
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4. Conditioning the Mind of the 
Prospect. 

5. Motivation. 

Now, let’s go back to Number 
One—“Give Back to Your Prospect 
That Which Belongs to Him.” I 
became aware of its value early in 
my career. One evening, while in- 
terviewing a prospect, I received 
this interesting comment, which I'll 
never forget. My prospect, a ma- 
chinist and amateur astrologer, said : 
“You insurance men make the mis- 





take of trying to sell your prospects 
on the ideal program. All through 
the interview you guys try to sell 
your own ideas, the perfect program 
that has been outlined to you by the 
experts. But, do you ever try to give 
back to the prospect that which be- 
longs to him, not that which belongs 
to you?” And he went on to say: “It 
seems to me that a man will accept 
that which belongs to him much 
quicker than he will accept that 
which belongs to you.” 

That thought impressed me. I 
dwelt upon it. I began to study and 
use this idea in all my interviews and 





presentations. I soon discovered that 
it worked! It was sound sales logic 
to Give Back to the Prospect That 
Which Belongs to Him. You can ac- 
complish it in this manner: During 
every interview, make notes of your 
prospect’s desires, needs and weak- 
nesses. Written notes are not always 
possible, so develop the ability to 
retain mental notes on all phases of 
the interview. Then, develop your 
prospect’s wants, his needs and his 
ideas into your proposal. And, re- 
turning with his thoughts, properly 
organized into your presentation, 
you'll be surprised to see how rap- 
idly they'll be accepted. For it is 
natural for a man to accept his own 
ideas with enthusiasm. Remember, 
too, that after he has accepted his 
own ideas, the chances are he'll be 
willing to accept a few of yours. 


What is Selling? 


What is selling? Simply find out 
what the other fellow wants and give 
him more of it; or find out what he 
doesn’t want and give him less of it. 
How are you going to find out? By 
letting him talk. The following ex- 
ample illustrates my point: 

Mr. Powers was interested in buy- 
ing a home in a suburban area and 
called in a real estate man who had 
the reputation of being a keen sales- 
man. The real estate man listened as 
Mr. Powers talked, and soon dis- 
covered that Mr. Powers was a stu- 
dent of nature. All during his life, 
Mr. Powers wanted to own a tree— 
a large spreading tree. So they drove 
about twelve miles into the country 
to see a house located in a nicely 
wooded section. The real estate 
agent said: “Look at those gorgeous 
trees! Eighteen of them. One, two, 
three, four—etc.” Mr. Powers 
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WHERE THERE’S A WILL 
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my company selling life insur- 

ance—Selling insurance to the 
third generation of the people whom 
I first insured. In these years I 
have gone through prosperity and 
depression, war and peace. I have 
had many occasions when the disap- 
pointment was so great that it 
knocked me down but, if it did, I 
always stood up again and got back 
to the selling of life insurance, with 
more courage and determination 
than ever before. 

Standing before you as I am now, 
if I could but close my eyes, and 
dream that these 36 years had rolled 
back, I would be 21 years old again. 
What a wonderful age to be; I 
certainly would like that. What 
would I want to do? Would I again 
want to go into the life insurance 
business, or would I want to do 
something else, such as being an 
attorney, a doctor, a merchant, a 
manufacturer, or perhaps a rabbi? 
What would I really want to do? 


[= now in my 36th year with 


Attitude 


Let’s say that my dream, through 
some miracle, has come true and I 
am now 21. But, remember that 
I am possessed with the knowledge 
and experience that I have today, 
at age 57. My truthful answer to 
you is that I would again decide to 
go into the selling end of our busi- 
ness, for nowhere else in our busi- 
ness could I do as much good for 
others—as I could in being an agent. 

So, you can readily see that with 
this kind of mental attitude towards 
my life’s work, one of satisfaction 
and contentment, being at peace and 
on friendly terms with every one 
around me, I’m able to sell life in- 
surance much better than I could 
when I first began 36 years ago. 
For, after all, I did not start with 
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any more advantages than any one 
of you here. I could hardly speak the 
language and, even today, | still 
have a bit of trouble with it! 

Now, here is where you young 
fellows have it over me. Where 
I had no training at all when I 
started in my life’s work in 1916, 
(no wonder life insurance selling 


then was a difficult task) today the 
first thing we do when we hire an 
agent is to give him basic training, 
thus laying the ground-work for a 
successful career. 

It teaches him how to handle new 
situations. It shows him tried and 
tested methods of prospecting and 
selling. It instructs him how to make 
a sales presentation and endeavors 
to help him to plan his work, which 
is very, very important. 

(My old—old story of the first 
policy I did not sell proves how dif- 
ferent it was when I first began—). 

Early in 1916 my manager gave 
me a rate book, which was the size 
of a telephone book, a half dozen 
application blanks, and three or four 
sample policies. He loaned me a 


fountain pen for 30 days and then 
said to me, “Jake, my boy, here are 
the tools; you’re on your own, good 
luck.” That’s how I started! 

So the first man I went to see was 
the janitor of our building. He was 
a large Pole who couldn’t speak the 
language very well—and neither 
could I. I went down to the base- 
ment and there he was near the 
boiler. I took out my rate book. 
Then I took out my application 
blanks, took out a sample policy, 
spread it out on the table and said, 
“John—how old are you?” “Thirty- 
six,” he said. So I found the page 
and I showed him in the rate book 
how much it cost for a thousand 
dollar policy. Then I showed him in 
the sample policy and told him what 
we did for the money he paid. He 
looked at it, and I looked at him, 
and I thought I had made a sale. 
And then, I said, “John, do you want 
to buy?” Then he looked at the rate 
book, and looked at the sample pol- 
icy, scratched his head, and said, 
“T really don’t know, Jake, whether 
I should buy the book or buy the 
map!” 


Trust Agreements 


Well, I didn’t make a sale so I 
decided I would go to see more 
intelligent people; and down the 
street I went to see Mr. Cohen who 
was running a grocery store. I 
talked to him about life insurance. 
He was interested and I had him 
examined and, after waiting 30 or 
40 days to get the policy from the 
company (In those days our com- 
pany was very prompt in getting 
the policy into the agents’ hands. 
If you got a policy before 30 days 
you were wondering what hap- 
pened), I got the policy and went 
to see Mr. Cohen for delivery. As I 
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started to talk to him he said, “Hold 
on, Mr. Shoul, since you were here 
an agent of the Equitable Life In- 
surance Company came to see me 
and he gave me a complete education 
about life insurance. Now the first 
thing I want to know, has your pol- 
icy got a Trust Agreement? Have 
you a Mode of Settlement oa it?” 
I looked at him. I had never 
heard those words before. I thought 
a minute and then said, “Oh, yes, 
yes. Sure, Mr. Cohen, we have all 
those things. Why, we have every- 
thing that every other life insurance 
company has,—trust agreement, 
mode of settlement, etc. Why, of 
course, we have. Here, Mr. Cohen, 
sign this note to pay the premium 
in 60 days and I give you the policy. 
Now, is this a good trust agreement ? 
I’m trusting you for the premium 
and you agree to pay. How does 
that sound?” He thought a moment 
and then said, “I guess you have 
a good trust agreement and mode 
of settlement.”—and I made a sale. 
So, you see,—‘“Where there’s a 
will—There’s a way!” 








Essentials for Selling 


Many young men who have just 
entered the business have either 
written to me, or asked me person- 
ally, to give them the requirements 
necessary in order to be successful 
in the selling end of our business— 
and my answer to them has always 
been about the same. 

The question as to whether you 
will be successful depends entirely 
upon you. No one but yourself can 
control this. If you are willing to 
work hard; if you understand psy- 
chology and a little bit of salesman- 
ship; if you are sincere in whatever 
you are doing and you believe with 
your heart and soul in the goods 
you are selling then, you cannot help 
but impress the people with whom 
you come in contact of your honesty 
and your sincerity. And, as a re- 
sult, these people will have faith and 
confidence in you and whatever you 
say,—and this is important. So with 
these few but important qualifica- 
tions, you cannot help but succeed 
in this business of ours. 

But, of course, an agent must have 
some intelligence. An_ intelligent 
agent must always be able to develop 





new ideas. Almost any idea is good 
if a man has the ability and is willing 
to work hard. The best idea is 
worthless if the creator is a loafer 
and does not want to work hard, or 
exert himself, in order to carry his 
ideas through. 

Now, here is a case in which | 
took advantage of an every day 
occurrence, showing that Where 
There’s A Will There’s A Way. 

But before I go further, let me 
impress this on you. In some of the 
descriptions that 1 am going to give 
you I shall be obliged to use the 
word “I” quite often and, in doing 
so, please remember that I am not 
boasting or making myself a super 
life insurance agent. No, I am only 
doing it with the hope that some of 
you will derive some benefit from 
my experience. 


= 


Shoe Shine Boy 


Here is the case of the shoe-shine 
boy. My prospect was a young man, 
35 years old, earning $5000 to $6000 
a year—married with two small 
boys. I had been trying for the last 
few years to sell him an educational 
policy for his boys, but every time 
I brought the subject up he always 
had ten reasons ready—for not buy 
ing. I had practically given up the 
idea of ever succeeding in selling 
him insurance at all until one after- 
noon, as I was coming out of our 
Boston office a little boy about 8 
years old stopped me and _ said, 
“Mister, don’t you want a shine? 
Shoe Shine—5¢.” 

All of you have undoubtedly seen 
hundreds and hundreds of these 
young, poorly-clad children traveling 
around our streets with little wooden 
boxes thrown over their shoulders ; 
their young voices ringing out as 
you passed, “Shoes shined—5¢- 
Mister, don’t you want a shine?” 

Well, I had this little boy shine 
my shoes. Picture that; here I am, 
leaning against a marble building, 
well-dressed and well-fed and smok 
ing a cigar, and the little boy on his 
hands and knees shining my shoes 
His own shoes were not shined. His 
clothes were torn, his face was un 
washed and he looked as if he were 
not too well-fed either. 

When the boy was through shin- 
ing my shoes an idea came to me 
I said, “Johnnie, how would you like 
to earn a dollar?” “Yes Sir, Boss,” 
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he said. Then I said, “Come with 
me.” And down the street the two 
of us went, into the building where 
iny friend had his office. His sec- 
retary, who knew me, let me in im- 
mediately. I came into his office and 
said, “Johnnie, give this man a 
shine.” My friend laughed. He 
thought it was quite a joke and he 
said, “Okay.” He had no objection, 
adding, “By the way, Jake, the life 
insurance business must be tough—- 
| see you have something else to do.” 
| did not answer him and just sat 
in the corner watching the boy shine 
his shoes. When he was through I 
paid him and sent him on his way. 
Then I closed the door, turned 
sharply, looked him straight in the 
eye and said, “Jim, what guaranty 
have you that if something should 
happen to you tonight your own 
little boys at home won't have to 
do exactly that?” He stopped smil- 
ing and became very serious, and I 
could see tears come to his eyes. 

Without waiting for a reply I 
took out an application blank and 
said, “Jim, sign here, and I will have 
the doctor within an hour.” I sold 
this man two educational policies 
that same afternoon. 

“Where There’s A Will—There’s 
A Way!” 

I have used this approach many, 
many times and it has always 
brought me fine results. 


Action Most Important 


In the same way as radar cuts 
through the fog to outline its ob- 
jective so must our sales reasons be 
able to reach into the heart of the 
prospect to whom we are talking, in 
order to get action. 

Not figures, not comparisons be- 
tween companies and policies, but 
action. Action, that is what I want 
to drive for at all times. 

You must have noticed that in 
describing this case, I have played 
up the love and affection this man 
had for his family, especially for his 
sons. Please always try to remember 
that the average prospect is not in- 
terested in the technical terms of 
your policy, or the logic of your sales 
talk. If his need is for personal life 
insurance, his action or reaction is 
always an emotional one. There- 
fore, always try to appeal to a man’s 
heart, rather than to his head. Do 

(Continued on page 78) 
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OTHING is static in this 
world of ours. Customs, 
ideas, change with time. The 

old-fashioned idea that women can- 

not hold their own when working 
alongside of men no longer holds up. 

Today, women occupy jobs in every 

industry. As you know .. . they 

are even taking their places in 
finance. Whether a girl marries or 
not, she can ...and should... 
and does . . . make her contribu- 
tion to society. It’s no longer the old 
phrase: Women are here to stay 

. . . but rather that women’s civic 

and community activities . . . their 

work in social organizations and in 

fund raising efforts for worthy 

causes ... their influence in the 

business and political world of today 
. these are here to stay. 


Women Make News 


When I started in business a 
woman had to be a Ziegfeld girl to 
make the headlines. Today, they 
make real news. Take the financial 
pages of your daily paper, for in- 
stance . . . on which, at one time, 
one almost never saw a woman’s 
name. Today, you see their photos; 
you read announcements of their 
appointments to key positions in the 
business world. Names like Anna 
Rosenberg ; Alice Crawford, director 
of the Corn Exchange Trust, and 
Anne Heywood, founder and direc- 
tor of the Career-Changing Clinic, 
appear in the newspapers and maga- 
zines regularly. It’s not the chiv- 
alrous attitude of male editors that 
puts women on the front page. 
Editors just aren’t that chivalrous. 
Women get the space when they 
earn it...and only when they 
earn it. When the little woman stays 
close to home, if she’s fortunate, and 
if she wants it . . . she may get her 
name on the society page. It’s only 
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when she really warrants it for out- 
standing achievement that “the little 
woman makes BIG news.” 
Recently, I had the good fortune 
of attending a class at New York 
University composed entirely of 
women. The subject under discus- 
csion was “How to Attain Success 
in a Career.” Each woman in that 





group represented a different pro- 
fession, and each of them had gained 
recognition and distinction in her 
own field. Each had set her own 
particular goal. They knew exactly 
where they were headed and had de- 
termined just how they would at- 
tempt the difficult process of getting 
there. You will agree with me, I 
think, that that is a prime requisite 
for success, in man or woman. 

It’s no less so in our own busi- 
ness. It is, as you'll all be eager to 
admit, not the easiest one in the 
world. And yet there are approxi- 
mately five thousand women selling 
life insurance. They’ve got per- 
sistence, endurance and plans for the 
future . . . just as you men have. 
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After twenty years in this wonder- 
ful business, I still get a tremendous 
boost out of it. I enjoy seeing my 
twenty-year-old theory on women as 
a market substantiated. I enjoy the 
things my commissions buy. When | 
entered this business in 1932, the 
women’s market had, as yet, been 
virtually untapped. I decided to tap 
it and, as I said once before, I enjoy 
the things my commissions buy. If 
that gives any of you gentlemen 
seated here the idea that “Maybe I 
should concentrate on women a little 
more,” my worries about this talk 
will have been well worth while. 
And, if any of you aren’t yet con- 
vinced, it might help you to know 
that women bought about four and 
one half billion dollars’ worth of new 
life insurance in 1950 and that the 
total amount owned by women rose 
to a new peak estimated at about 
forty-five billion. 


Limitless Potentialities 


There is very definitely a women’s 
market. Not only is it here to stay, 
but it has an almost limitless potenti- 
ality. Women, today, more than 
ever, have the ability to pay for life 
insurance. Do you doubt it? Let’s 
examine a few facts. 

The facts show that 70 per cent 
of the nation’s private wealth is in 
the hands of women. The advertis- 
ing agencies know it. . . they’ve 
done plenty of expensive research on 
the subject. Practically all their 
campaigns, and I don’t mean just 
for food and clothing, but luxury 
items, are slanted at women. But, to 
get back to their wealth. 

Women constitute about 43 per 
cent of the stockholders who own the 
corporations of America. They have 
40 per cent of the stock of railroad 
corporations; more than half the 


(Continued on page 74) 
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FEW years ago Rains Wal- 
lace, director of research of 
the Life Insurance Agency 
Management Association, released 
some statistics that rocked and 
shocked the world of agency man- 
agement. These statistics had to do 
with the rate of survival of full time 
agents. They were so bad that many 
of us were stunned by their impact. 
More recent figures failed to im- 
prove the picture noticeably. For 
example, of 1,532 inexperienced 
agents recruited by “A” companies 
that is, the larger companies—in 
1947, 766 were terminated during 
the first year, 266 during the second 
year, and 124 during the third year. 
This leaves 376 agents out of the 
original 1,532 who survived the third 
year, That is just 24.5%. And the 
percentage of successful survivors 
would be even lower, because many 
of the survivors were producing at 
a level well below any reasonable 
standards of success. 


Challenge 


The first reaction of general agents 
and managers and agency officers to 
statistics of this sort was one of 
discouragement and frustration. We 
could scarcely believe them, and so 
we began to conduct studies within 
our own companies. The results 
were not re-assuring. One of the 
men in my department—and he’s a 
very able man—came to me and said, 
“Listen, if you don’t cut out some 
of this research pretty soon you're 
going to have every officer in the 
department believing that the job of 
agency building simply can’t be 
done.” 

At about this time we began to 
hear a good many speeches on the 
subject. At meetings of general 
agents and managers, and at annual 
meetings of the L.I.A.M.A., there 
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were and are a great many refer- 
ences to the shortcomings of agency 
management. One hears comment 
about the high turnover among 
agents, the inadequacies of training 
facilities, and the fact that the stand- 
ing and prestige of the companies as 
such is far greater than that of their 
agency management. At the last An- 


nual Meeting of the L.I.A.M.A. no 
less than three speakers talked in 
this vein. 

The word “challenge” is tossed 
around pretty freely, and although it 
is admitted that we have made some 
progress, the inference is that it isn’t 
so very much, and that we have a 
long, long way to go to catch up 
with other phases and departments 
of our business. 

Now, I think it’s wonderful that 
you general agents and managers can 
take all of these resounding chal- 
lenges in the fine spirit in which you 
do. All of this soul-searching and 
self criticism is a very wholesome 
thing—if it isn’t carried too far. But 
frankly, I’m getting just a little tired 
of it. I’m fed up with challenges and 


inferences that we lag behind other 
departments of our companies and 
the business as a whole. I don’t 
like them, and I don’t believe them. 
If other phases of our business are 
all functioning smoothly with very 
few troublesome problems whereas 
agency business is full of them, per- 
haps it’s because our problems were 
and are much more difficult to solve. 


Progress 


Statistics don’t necessarily prove 
that agency management hasn’t kept 
pace with the industry or with other 
industries. Statistics are relative. If 
a baseball pitcher wins 15 or 18 
games in a Class C league he may 
not have too much on the ball but 
if he wins 15 to 18 games for the 
St. Louis Browns he’s terrific. It 
all depends upon what league you’re 
in. And you general agents and 
managers are in just about the tough- 
est league I know of. You’re in the 
“Ulcer League.” 

Now it’s true that we have many 
unsolved problems in our business, 
and it’s imperative that we face them 
and solve them or alleviate them. 
But have we been negligent in this 
respect in the past? Let’s see. 

When I entered the business there 
was no such thing as a selection 
procedure—except the hunch of the 
manager. Surely, we have made 
some progress in that respect. There 
were no training facilities—no 
schools or training courses of any 
kind. There were no sales plans. 
Oh, we could hear speakers at Un- 
derwriters Association meetings, and 
they were very helpful, but there 
were no organized sales plans such 
as we have today. There was no 
C.L.U. or L.U.T.C. or L.1.A.M.A. 
There was very little financing. In 
fact, it is easier to tell what there 


(Continued on the next page) 
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was. There was a desk in the bull 
pen, a sample policy and a rate book. 
There was also the individual help 
of the general agent or manager 
which, in some cases, was very valu- 
able. But that was all. Surely, gen- 
tlemen, agency management has 
made tremendous strides since then. 


One in Fifty 


But, you may say, in spite of all 
this progress, the problem is still 
there. The turnover is still high, and 
many men in their second and third 
years are not producing as they 
should. Obviously we should con- 
tinue to attack these problems in 
every way that we can. 

But I’m afraid that the turnover 
among agents will always be high. 
The fact of the matter is that most 
men cannot succeed as life under- 
writers. I have no idea what the 
percentage might be, but probably 
not over one man in fifty could really 
make a go of it. It’s unavoidable 
that in trying to select men in so 
narrow a range we will make some 
mistakes. Aptitude tests are ex- 
tremely helpful, but even if we con- 
tracted only those with the highest 
ratings, and unfortunately we are 
contracting too many with low rat- 
ings, we would still make a great 
many mistakes. And no matter how 


much aptitude tests may be im- 
proved in the years to come there 
will always be limitations on their 
effectiveness. 

And not only do we lose a great 
many agents because they just don’t 
have what it takes to become career 
underwriters—we lose a great many 
who do. There are a lot of men who 
demonstrate that they can sell life 
insurance successfully who don’t 
want to do it all their lives. Almost 
everyone in this room falls in that 
category. Most of us succeeded with 
a rate book at the beginning of our 
careers, but we didn’t stay with it. 
Perhaps we would have been better 
off financially if we had, but we 
didn’t choose to become career un- 
derwriters. Even those who leave 
the business are not all failures by 
any means. Many of them make 
favorable contacts which result in 
opportunities which they feel that 
they just can’t turn down. And so 
we not only lose the failures, but we 
lose many of the successes as well. 


Always Tough 


The net result of all of this is that 
we must recruit and train an entirely 
new sales force every three or four 
years. Of course, some of our agents 
stay with us for twenty or thirty 
years or more. But some stay twenty 
or thirty weeks so that, in effect, we 
must recruit and train a new sales 
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organization every three or fou: 
years. And that’s why it’s the “Ulce: 
League.” You men have very, very 
difficult jobs—or rather I’d like to 
say that we have very difficult jobs 
because we're all in the same boat 
We must do everything we cat 
through study, and research, and ex 
perimentation to make our jobs mor« 
effective, but let’s not kid ourselves 
—they are always going to be tough. 

And let’s not take too much guff 
about failing to keep pace with the 
industry as a whole either. I don’t 
mean to be complacent. We're not 
a complacent group and we never 
will be. Agency men just aren't 
built that way. But using a baseball 
analogy again, it seems very waste- 
ful that a man has to make three 
trips to the bat in order to collect 
one hit. Think of it—he fails two 
times out of three. And yet for more 
than half a century earnest and ener- 
getic young men have been trying to 
do better than that. A few of them 
have. But most of them haven't. 
So I’m willing to say that a batting 
average of 333 is a good job. 

Well—right here in this room is 
a group of able, experienced, con- 
scientious, diligent men. You work 
hard at your jobs, and when you are 
not working at them you are think- 
ing about them. Men just like your- 
selves have been wrestling with the 
problems of agency management for 
many years. A lot of progress has 
been made, and a lot more is going 
to be made—make no mistake about 
that. But after all these years of 
effort, I’m willing to take the results 
of a group of able men like your- 
selves and say that whatever they 
are, they are pretty good—just as 
I'll say that one hit in three trips 
to bat is pretty good. 


What Happens to Them? 


But let’s examine our results just 
a little bit. I’m still concerned lest 
all of this research, important, and 
necessary, and valuable as it is, gives 
us something of an inferiority com- 
plex. First—what happens to all of 
these men that we bring into the 
life insurance business? Are we jus- 
tified, in the light of the low survival 
rate in going on, year after year, 
bringing thousands of men into the 
business, most of whom will never 
become career underwriters? In 
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other words, is the life insurance 
business as good as we have been 
saving it is? 

Just as a starting point I think we 
can agree on this: The life insurance 
business is a good business for those 
who have what it takes. I doubt if 
I'll get much argument about that. 
Now, in a minute, I'll talk about 
those who haven’t what it takes. I 
particularly want to talk about them. 
Sut first, how about the successful 
men in your agencies? Would they 
be better off in some other business ? 
Just visualize them for a moment. 
Would they have more income, more 
independence, more security ? I don’t 
know of a more independent and se- 
cure individual than the successful 
life underwriter. 

Sometimes we speak of the se- 
curity of a salaried job. What does 
that mean? Well, if a man has the 
ability, and the drive, and the luck, 
and sometimes the pull to succes- 
sively win promotion after promo- 
tion after promotion he probably has 
a good and secure job. But for most 
men the security of a salaried job is 
bought at the price of giving up, one 
by one, some of their most cherished 
plans for the good things of life for 
themselves and their families. Some- 
times the safest thing for a man to 
do is to take a calculated risk. 


Salary Plan 


In our Company we have a salary 
plan for new agents, and I see every 
one of the files of men whom we 
employ under that plan. Most of 
the applicants are married. Most of 
them have one or two or three or 
more children. And their salaries in 
their present jobs are three hundred 
dollars a month, or two hundred and 
seventy-five, or four hundred, or 
three fifty—somewhere in that range 

occasionally five hundred. And al- 
most every one of them is convinced 
that progress in his present position 
will be slow. No wonder they want 

take a calculated risk. They have 
to unless they want to abandon most 
ol their plans for the future. Con- 
trast that, for example, with one of 
our agencies, and it’s a very large 

ency, in which the average income 
cl all of the agents is $9,500. I think 

e can agree that we have a very 
«xcellent opportunity for those who 
ace qualified. 
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But how about the others? How 
about the ones who fail? Has their 
induction hurt the business so very 
much? And even more important 
has it hurt the individuals—thou- 
sands of them—who come and go 
every year? 

| think that mass recruiting, where 
new agents are contracted in such 
numbers that they can’t possibly be 
given adequate training and super- 
vision hurts both the business and 
the individuals. Both suffer a great 
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loss of time and money. But if the 
training and supervision in your 
agency are what they should be, then 
the individual agents are going to 
profit by them all of their lives 
whether they continue in the life in- 
surance business or whether they 
don’t. I just can’t think of anything 
that would be of any greater value 
to a man, no matter what line of 
business he ultimately might follow, 
than three or six or twelve months 
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training in a good life insurance 
agency. In my own case, for ex- 
ample, I feel very sure that had I 
left the life insurance business at any 
time within my first five years I 
would have gone ahead much faster 
and much farther in some other oc- 
cupation than I would have had I 
started in that occupation in the first 
place. 

Why is that true? What does a 
man get when he is well trained in 
a good agency? Here are a few 
things: He develops his personality 
—rapidly and favorably. He be- 
comes more outgoing and friendly. 
He becomes more persuasive and 
forceful, and he learns how to pre- 
sent his ideas logically and effec- 
tively. He forms the habit of plan- 
ning his work and of sticking to a 
schedule. He learns quite a good 
deal about general business—the cor- 
poration, the partnership, the sole 
proprietorship, and the problems of 
business and of individuals. He 
learns how to sell himself, and even 
if he doesn’t retain all of the other 





things he at least should be able to 
sell himself into a better job than he 
had before he entered the life insur- 
ance business. 


Profit by Experience 


Bear in mind that I’m talking 
now about the agents who do not 
survive—the ones who do not suc- 
ceed as life underwriters. We've 
already agreed that the successful 
underwriters have fine opportunities 
and fine careers. What I’m saying 
is that while some men undoubtedly 
are hurt by failure, most of them 
gain so much if their training is what 
it should be, that they actually profit 
by the experience, and profit sub- 
stantially, even though they don’t 
quite measure up. Let me say again 
that I think we should apply the 
best and most careful selection pro- 
cedures which we know in order to 
eliminate potential failures. But hav- 
ing done that, let’s not feel that the 
high turnover which we will prob- 
ably always have in this business is 
an indication of failure. We are 
probably making a very great con- 


tribution even to those who do not 
survive, and in the same sense that 
legal training is a tremendous help 
to thousands of men who never prac- 
tice law. 

In order that I might make this 
point with a little more confidence, 
I made a study last month of termi- 
nators under our salary plan. The 
reason that I chose salary plan 
agents was that we had more com- 
plete data on them than on other 
agents. In particular we knew, in 
most cases, what their salaries had 
been before we employed them. And 
you may be sure that those salaries 
were not minimized. If anything 
they were padded a little to facilitate 
obtaining a larger salary from us. | 
then wrote to our general agents and 
asked them to find out, if possible, 
what employment these agents found 
after leaving us, and at what com- 
pensation. 

The results were extremely in 
teresting. Of course the spread was 
insufficient for anything like a firm 
conclusion, and many cases had to 
be disregarded entirely because of 
lack of definite information, or be 
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cause the agent had been called into 
military service. However, taking 
the cases of all those employed in 
1949, 1950, and 1951 in which we 
had definite information, and in 
which the agent did not go into the 
armed forces, the average starting 
salary in the agent’s new job after 
leaving our company was $40 per 
month higher than his final salary 
in the job he held before entering 
our employ. It doesn’t seem to me 
that our recruiting activities hurt 
very many men, very much, As a 
matter of fact, a study of the indi- 
vidual files greatly strengthened my 
conviction that we not only provided 
fine careers for those who were suc- 
cessful, but we even helped most of 
the failures to greater opportunity 
than they had enjoyed previously. 


Source of Business 


\nd so it seems to me that your 
recruiting activities are fully justified 
up to the point that you have all of 
the well selected men that you can 
properly train and supervise. And 
not only are they justified—they 
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are absolutely essential. I said a little 
while ago that we must, in effect, 
recruit and train an entirely new 
sales force every three or four years. 
Perhaps another way of saying that 
is this: We all get our business from 
two principal sources. The first, and 
by far the most important, is the 
group of fully established career un- 
derwriters. This is the largest and 
best source of business. Isn’t it too 
bad that there aren’t more of them? 

But another very important source 
is the group of agents who have been 
with us for a shorter time and who 
haven’t really settled down into their 
careers. They are on their way to 
something—we don’t exactly know 
what. Perhaps they are on their way 
to becoming supervisors, or general 
agents or managers. Perhaps they 
are on their way to becoming gen- 
eral insurance men, or group repre- 
sentatives, or agency officers. Per- 
haps they may become career under- 
writers, or perhaps they are on their 
way out of the business. But in the 
meantime they write a great many 
millions of dollars of insurance. We 
need these producers who are on 


their way to something. I don't 
mean the agents who should be post- 
selected out of the business. The 
volume which will be produced by 
agents who fail to sell at least the 
L.I.A.M.A. figure of $20,500 in their 
second quarter will be negligible. 

But the others, the so-called quali- 
fied agents, who have been in the 
business for six months to five years, 
and who yet may not be confirmed 
career underwriters are absolutely 
essential to our production objec- 
tives. Just figure out how much of 
your business comes from that source 
and you will see what I mean. 

In conclusion, gentlemen, I want 
to say again that you hold very im- 
portant and very difficult positions— 
in my opinion the most difficult in 
the entire life insurance business. 
And the way in which you fill those 
positions, your constant striving to 
overcome your difficulties and solve 
your problems, your courage in the 
face of almost overwhelming dis- 
couragement, your resourcefulness, 
your leadership, and your faith, an 
life insurance and the agency system 

(Continued on the next,page) 
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Ulcer League—Continued 


provide the very mainspring of our 
business. 

And so—listen to all the chal- 
lenges if you will, and you will. You 
are always looking for constructive 
criticsm and ideas for improvement. 
That’s one of the things that I ad- 
mire about you. Study the results 
of research, and profit by them. They 
are very important to you. But don’t 
let them get you down. If someone 
says to you that the turnover among 
agents is too high, ask him to name 
one field as difficult as life under- 
writing, in which sales management 
is recruiting men to engage in sales 
work in which the turnover is any 
lower. Of course that’s impossible. 
In the first place there isn’t any 
major sales occupation as difficult as 
life underwriting. Life underwriting 
is the tops—both in its requirements 
and in its rewards. And, in the sec- 
ond place, I am told by Rains Wal- 
lace that such information as he has 
on turnover in other sales fields, and 
it’s admittedly rather meager, tends 
to indicate that even in sales occupa- 
tions Jess difficult than life under- 
writing, the turnover is probably 
greater. 

Please don’t misconstrue my state- 
ment that the turnover in our busi- 
ness will. probably always be high. 
I didn’t mean that it will always be 
as high as it is now. Bear in mind 
that we can reduce turnover some- 
what by the simple process of con- 
tracting no more C’s and D’s on the 
Aptitude Index. We can reduce 
turnover by paying more attention 
to what happens to a man after he 
is selected. Some companies have 
obtained very interesting and prom- 
ising results in certain experimental 





areas. In our own case, for example, 
with one group of about 100 specially 
selected and trained new agents we 
were able to reduce turnover quite 
sharply and to obtain an annual 
increase in production rather than a 
decrease. It is to be hoped that such 
results can be extended. 


Training Essential 


But in the meantime you must go 
on recruiting and training, recruit- 
ing and training, if you are to main- 
tain and expand your organizations. 
And don't neglect the training part 
of that combination. Be sure that is 
is so good and so thorough that you 
can say truthfully to a prospective 
agent, “I’ve given you every test 
and applied all of the judgment fac- 
tors that I know, and | truly believe 
that you can be a great success in 
the life insurance business. If | 
didn’t believe that, I couldn’t afford 
to offer you a contract. That’s no 
guarantee of your success, but I'll 
promise you this—whether you suc- 
ceed or not the training you will re- 
ceive in the next few months will 
be of tremendous value to you all of 
your life. It’s like a post-graduate 
course to any education or training 
you have had in the past. With it 
you will go farther in any field that 
you may ultimately choose, and it 
will be worth thousands and thou- 
sands of dollars to you.” 

If you can say that, and mean it, 
and believe it—and I suspect that 
most of you can, then you don’t have 
to worry much about turnover. Your 
turnover rate will be relatively low, 
and even those who leave the busi- 
ness will have been helped rather 
than hurt by their experience. More 
power to you gentlemen of the 
“Ulcer League.” 
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FRENCH VISIT COMPANIES 


URING August and Septem- 

ber, seventeen French insur- 
ance experts spent five weeks visit- 
ing many life, as well as fire and 
casualty companies and associations 
in this country. The purpose of the 
trip, sponsored by the Economic 
Cooperation Administration, was for 
the French experts to study methods, 
procedures and equipment used by 
the United States insurance com- 
panies and to apply the knowledge 
to help increase the efficiency and 
productivity of the French insurance 
industry. 

The life companies visited and the 
purpose in each case, were: Aetna 
Life, recruiting and _ selection of 
agents; Travelers, personnel admin- 
istration; Connecticut Mutual, new 
agents’ training and home office as a 
work shop; John Hancock, the job 
of a combination agent and budget- 
ing and cost of a home office; New 
England Mutual, agency costs and 
compensation and mechanization of 
office systems; Metropolitan Life, 
accident and health business, and in- 
vestments ; Prudential, group insur- 
ance; Mutual Life of New York, 
sales promotion and home’ office un- 
derwriting; Mutual Benefit, com- 
pany public relations ; Colonial Life, 
operations of a moderate sized com- 
bination company; Continental As- 
surance, multiple line coverage and 
brokerage ; and the Sun Life of Can- 
ada, a review of the business. 

As indicated above, these French 
insurance officials will get a very fine 
cross section of the life insurance 
business as it is conducted in this 
country today. In addition to the 
companies, the experts also visited 
the Life Office Management Asso- 
ciation, the Institute of Life Insur 
ance and the Agency Management 
Association. 


UNDERWRITER LAMENT 


The following, written to the tune, “| 
Wonder Who's Kissing Her Now?" is ded- 
icated to all those who “put things off." 
| wonder who's selling him now, 
| wonder who's showing him how 
To fix up his future with a 20-pay, 
To care for him, on retirement day. 
| wonder who's whispering in his ear, 
"This will give you $3,000 a year. 
“Just sign on this line, see the doctor at 
nine." 
| wonder who's selling him now. 
—BEN HALLER 
Northern Life Ins. Co. 
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The District of Columbia Court of 
Appeals Reviews the Meaning of the 
Incontestability Clause in an 
Insurance Policy 


In January of 1942 Edward F. 
Weller took out a policy of insurance 
with the Life and Casualty Insur- 
ance Co. of Tennessee. The policy 
contained the usual incontestability 
clause providing that the policy 
should be incontestable after it had 
been in force for two years, except 
for nonpayment of premiums and 
violations of certain conditions relat- 
ing to military and naval service. 
The policy also contained an aviation 
clause which provided that if the 
insured should die as a result of 
operating, riding in, etc., any kind of 
aircraft except as a fare paying 
passenger in a_ licensed aircraft 
operated by a licensed pilot on a 
regular passenger route between 
definitely established airports, then 
only the reserve of the policy would 
be payable. 

Edward F. Weller was killed in 
May of 1948 as the result of the 
crash of an airplane of which he was 
the pilot and sole occupant. He was 
on a solo cross-country training 
flight which was a part of flying 
lessons he was taking. After claim 
was made, the insurance company 
denied liability for the face amount 
of the policy and tendered the bene- 
ficiary the reserve on the policy. 

The plaintiff contended that the 
aviation clause in the policy was in- 
contestable after two years and that 
the company was liable for the full 
amount of the policy. 

Chief Justice Prettyman of the 
court in answering -the plaintiff's 
contention cited the case of Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company vs. 


Conway, 169 NE 642 (1930), 
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By O. D. Brundidge of Chrestman, Brundidge, — 
Fountain, Elliot & Bateman, Dallas, Texas. 







wherein Chief Justice 


stated : 


Cardozo 


“The provision that a policy 
shall be incontestable after it has 
been in force during the lifetime 
of the insured for a period of two 
years is not a mandate as to 
coverage, a definition of the haz- 
ards to be borne by the insurer. 
It means only this, that within the 
limits of the coverage the policy 
shall stand, unaffected by any 
defense that it was invalid in its 
inception, or thereafter became 
invalid by reason of a condition 
broken.” 


Thus, the Court of Appeals for 
the District of Columbia holds along 
with the majority that the incontest- 
ability clause does not relate to the 
coverage of risk but merely forbids 
the 


contest by the company of 





Mr. Brundidge, an attorney-at-law, was 
Chairman of the Health and Accident In- 
surance Law Committee of the American 
Bar Association for 1944-1945. He is also 
Chairman of the Board and General Counsel 
for the Great American Reserve Insurance 
Company. 


Dy 


validity of the policy within the 

coverage undertaken. Weller vs. 

Life and Casualty Insurance Co, of 

Tennessee, U. S. Court of Appeals 

for the District of Columbia Circuit, 

No. 10, 738, June 28, 1951. 14 

CCH 1032. 

Counsel: Samuel Gordon, Charles 
F. McKay, Jr. for Appel- 
lant. 

P. J. J. Nicolaides, Wil- 
liam F, Kelly, Richard H. 
Nicolaides, for Appellee. 


Army Nurse Murdered on Saipan 
Island Beneficiary Denied Recovery 
Under Policy Rider Provisions 


Louella White applied for and 
received a policy of life insurance 
from the New York Life Insurance 
Company, said policy being dated 
March 28, 1944. A few days later 
Louella White was commissioned a 
Ist Lieutenant in the Army Nurse 
Corps and was subsequently trans- 
ferred overseas to Saipan Island. 
While on her way with an Air Corps 
Officer to a dance, both she and her 
escort were murdered by three negro 
American sailors who were intent 
on criminally assaulting her and 
robbing both parties. 

The policy was the customary Life 
Insurance policy and had a rider 
thereon which was headed Additional 
Conditions Relating to War and 
Aviation. The rider provided that 
the only amount payable under this 
policy would be a return of pre- 
miums plus interest if the insured 
died outside the Home area while 
she was in the military or naval 
forces of any country engaged in 
war. The Home area was defined 
as meaning the 48 states together 
with the District of Columbia, 

(Continued on the next page} 
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Legal Spotlight—Continued 


Canada and Newfoundland. There 
was no question but that the assured 
was not within the Home area as 
defined in the rider. The insured, 
through her brother, had notified the 
insurance company that she was in 
the Army Nurse Corps and was 
sent overseas. After receiving such 
information for the insured’s brother, 
the company continued accepting 
premiums on the policy. 

The beneficiary of the policy made 
claim for the face amount of insur- 
ance and the company denied liabil- 
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ity saying that the provisions of the 
rider, as set out above controlled, 
and it was only liable for return of 
premiums plus interest. The plain- 
tiff asserted, first, that the insured 
was not in the military service as she 
was in the Army Nurse Corps, and 
secondly, that the insurance com- 
pany had waived its right to merely 
return the premiums with interest 
by accepting premiums after it had 
been notified that the insured was 
leaving for overseas duty. 

The Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the 5th Circuit through Judge Strum 
stated that the Army Nurse Corps 
was an auxiliary service essential to 
the welfare of combat troops and 
that there is no doubt that members 
of the Army Nurse Corps are in the 
military forces of the United States 
as contemplated by the war clause 
rider in the policy of insurance. The 
judge cites Title 10 of the United 
States Code wherein the Army 
Nurse Corps is defined and the 
organization therefor is set out. 
Despite the fact that such branches 
of the service as chaplains, Medical 
Corpsmen and Army Nurse Corps 
are non-combatant, they still are 
constituent parts of the military 
forces. 

The court held further that the 
company did not waive its right to 
deny liability for the full amount of 
the policy just because it accepted 
premiums after being advised that 
the insured was leaving for overseas. 
The court distinguishes this case 
from the cases of Golden vs. Na- 
tional Life and Accident Insurance 
Company, 42 SE 2d 761, in that the 
latter two cases involved policies of 
insurance that were “void” if certain 
conditions happened. In the instant 
case the insured still had valuable 
rights under the insurance policy, 
among them being the fact that she 
would be covered when she returned 
from overseas to the Home areas as 
defined in the policy. New York 
Life Insurance Company vs. White, 
U. S. Court of Appeals for the 5th 
Circuit, No. 1338, July 13, 1951. 
14 CCH 1056. 

Counsel: Lokey and Bowden, 1103 
C & S Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
John H. Goddard, Griffin, 
Ga. for beneficiary. 
Bryan, Carter, Ansley, 924 
C & S Bank Bldg., At- 
lanta, Ga, for insurance 
company. 





MONTHLY PAYMENTS 
POPULAR 


ype buying of life insurance on 
a monthly payment basis has 
increased substantially in recent 
years and today accounts for more 
than one-fourth of all ordinary in- 
surance policy purchases, the In- 
stitute of Life Insurance reports. 

On the basis of the most recent 
check-up made on purchases of new 
life insurance in this country, it is 
estimated by the Institute that some 
2,000,000 ordinary policies will be 
bought on the monthly premium 
basis this year, providing at least 
$4,000,000,000 of pre tection. 

“The monthly premium plan was 
devised for life insurance in the 
middle ‘20s, to enable families to 
budget their life insurance 
effectively,” the Institute com- 
mented. ‘Most families tend to think 
in terms of monthly income and 


more 


monthly disbursements and some are 
better able to set up their life insur- 
ance programs on a monthly pre- 
mium basis. The idea has taken root 
and millions of persons 
their insurance arranged on a 
monthly premium schedule.” 


now have 


Large Share of Business 


There is a much wider use of the 
monthly premium plan by the life 
insurance agents who sell both or- 
dinary and industrial insurance than 
in the case of those selling ordinary 
only. The agents who sell both 
types reported that nearly half of 
their ordinary policy sales to adults 
were on monthly premiums, while 
those selling ordinary only reported 
about one-sixth of their sales on 
monthly premiums. 

The volume of monthly premium 
policies in force is smaller than the 
current figures for purchases would 
indicate for two reasons: some of 
the business in force was purchased 
prior to the major development of 
monthly premium plans; and some 
policies sold on a monthly premium 
basis afe later changed to a quar- 
terly, semi-annual or annual pre- 
mium basis, as the policyholder finds 
it possible to assume larger premium 
payments at a time. A savings is 
possible to the policyholder in the 
less frequent premium-paying pe- 
riod, as an expense is involved in the 
handling of additional payments. 
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MISCELLANY 


In the annual competition con- 
ducted by Financial World, some 
5,000 annual reports for 1950 were 
submitted. Thirty-two life insurance 
companies qualified for “highest 
merit” citations. From this group 
will be chosen the “Best of Indus- 
try” and a bronze plaque will be 
awarded the winner this month. 
Last year the annual statement of 
the New York Life was so honored. 


“ww OY 


On August 18 last the Boston 
Mutual Life Insurance Company ob- 
served its 60th birthday. In April 
the in force passed the $200,000,000 
mark, 


ww Kw 
“Business As Usual—or Yours 
Today, Whose Tomorrow?” is the 
title of a 32-page booklet by Harold 
QO. Love, lawyer. This booklet deals 
primarily with the part life insurance 
plays in business insurance coverages 
for sole proprietors, partnerships and 
closed corporations. Copies are avail- 
able at $1 each from Charles D. 
Spencer & Associates, Inc., 166 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, Illi- 
nois. 


WwW YK 


This year of the 380 candidates 
who completed the C.L.U. examina- 
tion and of the 17 candidates who 
completed the examination in earlier 
years the C.L.U. designation will be 
awarded to 340 and a Certificate of 
Proficiency to 18 candidates. Since 
inception of C.L.U. program 24 
years ago, 4,419 candidates have 
completed the entire series of ex- 
aminations. 


ww WK 


The New York Insurance Law 
regarding fraternal reserves was 
amended in the last session to pro- 
vide that effective January 1 next 
and thereafter no fraternal society 
shall issue contracts with an interest 
assumption higher than 3%. 
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In a recent release, the General 
Electric Company announced that its 
group life insurance policy now to- 
tals $1,064,380,000, representing 
more than one and a half times the 
annual earnings of G.E. employees. 
The only other group policy exceed- 
ing $1,000,000,000 for a single com- 
pany, so far as we have been able to 
learn, is that of General Motors. 
The amount in that company ap- 
proximates $1,750,000,000. 


“KW YK 


Three Canadian life companies 
and one fraternal society have an- 
nounced plans for new home offices. 
They are: Crown Life, Confedera- 
tion Life, Manufacturers Life and 
Independent Order of Foresters. All 
are located in Toronto. 


ww YK 


The home office of the John Han- 
cock Mutual Life of Boston wiil be 
the setting for some scenes in a 
documentary movie “Walk East on 
Beacon.” The picture deals with 
communist espionage and the home 
office depicts FBI headquarters in 


Boston. 
ww iy 


During the past Japanese insur- 
ance year (March to March), new 
ordinary sold totaled $500,000,000, 
while group totaled $140,000,000. At 
the end of March the total in force 
was $1,530,000,000 and the life com- 
panies there had approximately 
$100,000,000 of assets. 


“Ww YW 


Membership in the Life Adver- 
tisers Association now stands at a 
record high of 413, representing 209 
companies. 
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During the past month eleven 
Life Underwriter Training Council 
conferences were held in ten cities 
from coast to coast for the purpose of 
receiving instruction procedures and 
training techniques. Some 250 in- 
structors were invited to participate 
in the two-day meetings. 





During the first half of this year 
mortality has shown a slight increase 
due to war deaths in Korea and a 
widespread respiratory outbreak. 
This observation was made by the 
statisticians of the Metropolitan Life 
based on a survey of weekly pre- 
mium policyholders. At that time 
(August) they predicted a favorable 
mortality for this year should hostili- 
ties in Korea end in the near future. 


“KW YK 


On August 30 the Mutual Life’s 
Weather Star high atop the home 
office building in New York City was 
one year old. During that year the 
company distributed 25,000,000 
match books, 100,000 pocket cards 
and 50,000 new weather booklets, all 
of which literature spells out the 
signals of the Star. Beginning in 
August of this year the Star is being 
televised in color over the Columbia 
Broad-Casting System’s experimen- 
tal color channel. In commenting on 
its first year, the company indicates 
that interest has been created in 
many quarters and has resulted in 
very favorable publicity to the Mu- 
tual Life. 


“Ww YX 


The Insurance library of the Uni- 
versity of Washington has received a 
gift comprising the proceedings of 
conventions of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters dating 
from the year 1904. The presenta- 
tion of the collection was made by 
Dwight Mead, general agent for the 
Pacific Mutual in Seattle. The pro- 
ceedings will be used in the Univer- 
sity’s insurance department. 


ww Y 


As a result of two amendments 
(to the National Service Life Act 
and the U. S. Government Life 
Act), these insurance laws were 
changed as of August 2. Holders of 
term insurance issued under either 
of the Acts can now renew such poli- 
cies indefinitely. Heretofore renewal 
was authorized by Congress for one 
additional five year period at a time. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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The genial, friendly host 
in the HEART of 
Cleveland 


Efe 


Whether you come 

by train, plane or 

motor .. . for business 

or pleasure...you'll 

like the convenience of 
comfortable, friendly 

Hotel Cleveland. Only a 
few steps by covered 
passage from Union Terminal 
trains and garage. Close 

to theatres, sporting events, 
stores, office buildings. Quiet, 
sleep-inviting rooms... 
spirited, colorful new decora- 
tions . . . attentive service 
and sincerely warm 


hospitality will greet you. 


All rooms with radio... 
many with television. 





HOTEL CLEVELAND 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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Miscellany—Continued 


In August, Ottie Cochran, a rep- 
resentative of the Reliance Life In- 
surance Company of Pittsburgh, 
Penna., completed 1,000 consecutive 
weeks of ap-a-week production— 
over 19 years—for the company. He 
began his career with the Reliance 
as an employee in 1927, 


ww OW 


The San Diego, California Life 
Agency Cashiers’ Association will 
sponsor three Life Office Manage- 
ment Institute Courses beginning in 
January, 1952. 


ww YW 


Last month employees of the 
Sterling Insurance Company of Chi- 
cago who successfully passed exami- 
nations for various courses offered 
by different organizations in the in- 
surance business were presented 
with handsome awards honoring 
their achievement. President Louis 
A. Bresking made the awards. 


ww 


One of the problems created by 
the new Canadian Old Age Security 
Act applying to persons of seventy 
and over is the difficulty of provid- 
ing evidence of age. In this con- 
nection the Sun Life of Canada is of- 
fering special service and assistance 
to policyholders unable to produce 
documentary evidence of age and an 
increasing number of requests are 
being received by the company daily 
for such assistance. 


ww Ww 


Marilyn Y. Miller took first prize 
as “America’s Most Beautiful Baby” 
in a contest conducted by Sears, 
Roebuck and Company at “a Cen- 
tury of Progress” exposition in 
Chicago in 1934 when she was ‘one 
year old. The prize was a $5,000 en- 
dowment policy to mature at age 18 
purchased by Sears, Roebuck. The 
young lady is starting college this 
fall, while the proceeds of the policy 
are remaining with the Washington 
National at 314% interest. 


SALES 


New paid business for the first 7 
months of this year in the Bankers 
Life of Iowa totaled $116,941,458— 


a gain of $8,400,000 over the same 
period in 1950. 


ww YW 


For July ordinary sales in the 
Dominion of Canada totaled $133,- 
700,000 compared with $117,000,000 
for the same month in 1950. For the 
first 7 months total sales were $894,- 
800,000, an increase of $137,600,000, 
or 18% over the same period last 
year, 
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At the end of August, new paid- 
for business for 1951 in the Great- 
West Life Assurance Company had 
passed the $200,000,000 mark and 
the 8-month total was better than 
that for any full year prior to 1949, 
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August, 1951 was the second larg- 
est month in production in the his- 
tory of the Kansas City Life Insur- 
ance Company. The production was 
$21,752,961 and was exceeded only 
by August, 1950 when the volume 
was $25,226,983. 


ww Ww 


The largest- number of applica- 
tions, 709, and the biggest volume— 
$3,344,345—ever submitted in honor 
of the birthday of W. E. Bixby, 
President of the company was estab- 
lished on Monday, August 20 last, 
by representatives of the company in 
39 states and the District of Colum- 
bia. 


ww WwW 


During the first 7 months of this 
year, The Manhattan Life of New 
York paid for $33,937,777, repre- 
senting a 41% increase over the 
same period in 1950. 


ww YW 


New paid business for July in the 
Midland Mutual Life showed a gain 
of 31.5%, while the comparable gain 
for the first 7 months of 1951 was 
6%. 

“ww OK 


New paid business in the New 
England Mutual for the first seven 
months of this year is running 30% 
ahead of last year. 
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RECORD HOLDER 


UP TO 3,000 separate standard size 
record cards can be maintained in a 
2, foot area of desk space with the 
new horizontally rotating record holder 
produced by Air Center, Inc. The all- 
metal unit consists of a rotating base 
housing three separate, removable sec- 
tions each of which holds up to 1,000 
cards. Records are permanently held, 
loose-leaf style, within the sections which 
are provided with handles and may be 
carried about for interdepartmental check- 
ing. The sectional design is said to 
eliminate waste motion and reduce op- 
erator fatigue. Three persons can use 
one file simultaneously or one seated 
person can handle a battery of five units, 
holding as many as 15,000 record cards. 
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INSULATED FILE 


[DESIGNED especially to meet require- 

ments for protecting vital records and 
confidential documents, this insulated file 
has two steel spring-bolts which securely 
hold each drawer closed for 24-hour-a-day 
fire protection. They are equipped with 
either corrugated keylocks or combina- 
tions protected by drill-resistive steel 
plate. A different lock can be used on 
each drawer and each drawer forms an 
independent insulated unit. Outside di- 
mensions of both legal and letter-sized 
files are 55-11/16” high by 2054” wide by 
30” deep. Finished in gray with satin 
nickel hardware. A product of Herring- 
Hall-Marvin Safe Company. 
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PHOTO COPIER 


THis portable photo-copier developed 

by F. G. Ludwig Associates will copy 
9” x 14” legal-size documents and curved, 
tightly bound pages at an estimated cost of 
seven cents a page. It will copy any color 
of written, printed or drawn material and 
is operated under normal artificial room 
lighting. It is simple in operation and 
compact in size, weighing only six pounds. 
All that is needed for operation is an 
electric outlet. 
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MICROFILMER 


HIS microfilm machine will photo- 

graph up to 500 checks or 125 feet of 
paper a minute and is said to be the fast- 
est hand-fed unit available today. De- 
scribed by Remington Rand as the first 
truly all-purpose machine, it copies both 
sides of a document simultaneously or one 
side only on either 16mm or 35mm film. 
The 15” throat allows documents with 
printed areas up to 144,” wide to be 
microfilmed across the width of the film 
thus effecting a substantial saving in film. 
Specially designed feed-rollers automati- 
cally separate documents to prevent more 
than one from entering the unit at one 
time. The unit may be fed automatically 
or by hand. By the flick of a switch, the 
operator may change from two to one- 
sided filming. Two copies can be made 
simultaneously on duplicate rolls of 16mm 
film. There is an automatic counter and 
a device for filming sheets of varying 
colors uniformly. 





DESK LETTER OPENER 


HIS small, manually operated letter 

opener quickly opens all letter envel- 
opes with one stroke of the handle. Shav- 
ings fall into a concealed removable tray. 
Manufactured by the Buckens Manu- 
facturing Company, it has only one mov- 
ing part, the’ precision ground cutting 
blade. Weighing a little more than one 
pound, the opener is finished in hammer- 
tone gray and has rubber protective feet. 
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APIDLY changing economic 
conditions have again brought 
us face to face with that old 
bugaboo of the war years and early 
postwar years—manpower shortage. 


Present indications are that the 
labor market will be even tighter 
than ever. What have we learned 
from our recent experiences that can 
be used to our advantage in combat- 
ing and overcoming many of the 
problems that will surely face us? 
To start with, we are in a much 
better position to solve our prob- 
lems than we were during 1941 
and 1942 and the years that fol- 
lowed. Prior to that period we had 
gone through the decade of the 
thirties when production per em- 
ployee was at a high level. The 
rapid changes during the early for- 
ties were too much for many of us 
to understand. The chronic com- 
plaint of too many business men 
was that employees of that period 
no longer cared to produce and 
would not accept responsibility. 


Fear of Unemployment 


What we overlooked was the fact 
that much of the previous high 
employee production was brought 
about by fear; fear of losing our 
job and the fear of the resulting 
deprivations during the depression 
era. When this fear of losing jobs 
was removed, we approached more 
normal production. If we had rec- 
ognized this fact soon enough we 
might have made our job much 
easier, 

Recognizing these facts should 
alert us to the approaching prob- 
lems we are sure to face. I feel 
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MEETING LABOR SHORTAGE PROBLEMS 


T. W. SMITH 


Manager, Operations Control, 
Aldens, Inc. 


that during the past two or three 
years, business in general has ex- 
perienced increases in employee 
production levels. Our job is to 
maintain and increase these levels 
in spite of labor shortages. 


Personnel Department 


How do we go about it? I feel 
the first step is a review of our 
personnel department. The main 
function of this department during 
a tight labor market is to bring 
prospective employees through the 
front door in sufficient. volume to 
enable production to continue. 

Selection becomes of lesser im- 
portance and standards are low- 
ered. The main idea is to provide 
us with some prospective employees. 
Increased advertising, soliciting 
friends and relatives of present 
employees, school placement bu- 
reaus, all represent a _ potential 
source of applicants. 


Employee Desires 


What are the primary desires of 
today’s prospective employees? 
Wages, job security and, for those 
who are more ambitious than others, 
a chance for advancement. Wages 
or compensation have often been 
placed low on the list of employees’ 
desires. Conditions as they are today 
lead me to believe that wages must 
be one of the top items in employees’ 
wants. The careful selectivity of 
today’s employees confirms _ this. 


How can we prevent the upward 
spiral of wages and at the same time 
satisfy employees’ desires? The 
answer is to provide a satisfactory 
incentive or bonus plan that will 
compensate not only new employees 
but also our old employees for in- 
creased production and at the same 
time reduce our operating costs. 


Present labor markets make good 
controls an absolute necessity if we 
are to maintain our production 
levels. A good incentive plan will 
furnish you with a tool that will 
not only reduce costs but will en- 
able you to produce more without 
additions to your present staff. At 
the same time you are able to give 
to your employees more take-home 
pay. 


Measuring Office Work 


The decision to install an incen- 
tive plan is a major one. Also, 
there is the attitude of fear and 
skepticism on the part of both man- 
agers and employees. The managers 
and supervisors fear that they will 
suffer in the eyes of top manage- 
ment if their present production 
levels are proved to be far too low. 
They feel that their own knowledge 
of the job and of production rates 
is greater than a trained industrial 
engineer. The employee fears that 
he will be continually pushed to 
greater outputs with little added 
compensation. Many management 
groups feel that office work is not 
measurable. 

The first objections can be over- 
come by a good organized selling 
job to include both management 

(Continued on page 70) 
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The Only 


The great new Dual Film-a-record definitely 
gives you the most in microfilming—the fastest 
feeding, clearest images, widest throat ... the 
most flexible, efficient and economical opera- 
tion. You can film by any of the three methods 
shown at right, choose any of three reductions, 
use either 16mm or 35mm film. To change from 


DUAL FILM-A-RECORD 


ALL-PURPOSE Microfilming Machine 





one to two-sided photography, you just flip a 
switch. Documents are ejected at eye-level, 
within easy reach and in the same order as fed. 
All controls are directly in front of the operator. 
Ample leg room is provide. All this and more you 
get in Dual Film-a-record, the only all purpose 
microfilm machine, at a surprisingly low price. 
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You can microfilm both sides of records simultane- 
ously side by side; or one side only using the full 
width of the film; or one side only down half the 
film and up the other half, thus doubling film 
capacity. And you can make two identical copies 
simultaneously on duplicate rolls of film by any of 
the above methods. 


























You can hand feed up to 500 checks in one minute 
because Dual Film-a-record photographs 125 feet 
of paper in 60 seconds, separates documents auto- 
matically. Withthe exclusive 15-inch feeding throat 
you can film records with printed areas up to 1414” 
wide. If desired, an independently powered auto- 
matic feeder can be used. 








THE 


Use any of three reduction ratios—24 to 1, 32 to 
1, or 37 to 1—-whichever gives you the best combi- 
nation of readability, space-saving and film econ- 
omy. In less than a minute you can change the lens 
assembly in the single, fixed camera to get the de- 
sired reduction. Loading is easy. The camera will 
accommodate one or two rolls of 16mm, or one roll 
of 35mm film. 





FREE illustrated booklet, F264, describes the Dual Film-a-record 
in complete detail. Get your copy today—uwrite to Room 1408 


Management Controls Reference Library, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 


FIRST NAME IN BUSINESS PHOTOGRAPHY 
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GUY FERGASON 


REPORTS TO MANAGEMENT 


NE of the biggest problems 

facing top-management is to 

keep informed about com- 
pany operations, current affairs, poli- 
tics and government directives with- 
out spending all its time in reading 
and digesting reports and figures. 
Our interest pertains only to the 
“company operations” aspects of 
keeping currently informed. Most 
top-management men subscribe to 
one or two good services which sum- 
marize current government regula- 
tions and political trends—this usu- 
ally takes care of that aspect of the 
current information problem. It still 
leaves the company operations and 
affairs problem unsolved and it is to 
this area that we direct this month’s 
article. We do not think that we 
have the full solution to the problem 
for obviously there is no perfect an- 
swer applicable to all cases. 


Delegation Is Important 


Our first observation lies in the 
field of delegation of responsibility. 
The busiest executives who go 
through the day in a frenzied mental 
state, breathless and hurried, are 
usually the ones who have not dele- 
gated, at least in part, some of their 
responsibilities. One of the first 
principles of good management per- 
tains to delegation as one method by 
which management can make itself 
more effective and develop time for 
the “planning” phases of its work. 

At least twenty-five per cent of 
the time of management should be 
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spent on planning and improvement 
in the organization. This is impos- 
sible in today’s dog-fight where at 
least nine to ten hours per day are 
taken up by daily routine matters. 
Most executives have developed a 
“low left shoulder” (according to the 
custom tailors) from carrying brief 
cases (filled with home work) and 
from sitting at desks for long hours. 
More executives than realize 
have developed ulcers from the pres- 
sures of daily business. 

Part of the answer is delegation— 
get rid of as much routine as possi- 
ble. Do nothing that can be taught 
to others—do not become frustrated 
by the maze of business details and 
complications. Delegation can be of 
two kinds—one, formal delegation 
whereby an assistant is officially se- 
lected and trained to act in 


you 


your 








place. This type of delegation is re- 
flected in the organization chart. The 
second kind of delegation deals with 
informal assignment of tasks on a 
day-to-day The first type 
(formal) is essential for the per- 
petuation of an organization by inter- 
nal growth. This type of delegation 
creates opportunities for the younger 
personnel, and establishes under- 
studies so that an organization is not 
as vulnerable to the problems that 
follow enforced ( sickness 
or injury) as the organization where 
delegation is not practiced and “‘one- 
man rule” pertains, 


basis. 


absence 


Informal Delegation 


The informal type of delegation 
where tasks and assignments are 
passed out on a day-to-day basis as 
these special types of work originate, 
is very helpful as a training aid. 
Anyone in a position of management 
can practice the informal delegation 
type of training provided that time 
is taken to explain what, when and 
why you want something. A friend 
of mine was talking to me about his 
assistant—my friend said that his 
assistart showed no initiative, was 
afraid to assume responsibilities and 
make decisions. “Have you ever ex- 
plained to your assistant what you 
wanted? Have you ever clearly de- 
fined his areas of responsibilities and 
authority? Have you encouraged 
and trained him to make decisions ? 
Do you back him up when he does 

(Continued on page 62) 
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Traffic light for dictation! 


There’s a red and green light on your 
secretary's GRAY AUDOGRAPH...so she 
can’t get tangled up when she’s putting 
your words on paper. You press a key 
while dictating; the lights flash later. 
The red light flashes to warn her of 
approaching corrections; the green 
light for ends of messages. 

\ersatile Gray AUDOGRAPH can in- 
Crease your office output up to 30%. 


AUSO GRA 


Simply soundwrite sales reports. 
memos, conferences, correspondence 
— anything! You dictate at your con- 
venience; your secretary transcribes at 
hers. Result—you’re both free for other 
important work. 

Operation is easy, thanks to single- 
lever control. Flip left to record, right 
to listen. No fussing with arms or 
needles. Relax and think out loud. One 


AUDOGRAPH sales and service in 180 U.S. cities. See your 
Classified Telephone Directory under “Dictating Machines.” 
Canada: Northern Electric Company, Ltd. Abroad: Westrex 
Corporation (Western Electric Company export affiliate) in 


countries, 


STREET 


TRADE MARK “AUDOGRAPH™ REG. U. $. PAT. OFF 


featherweight plastic disc holds an 
hour’s dictation. You can file it or mail 
it at ordinary letter rate. Resurface it 
for reuse up to 50 times. That’s econ- 
omy! 

AUDOGRAPH is tops with secretaries, 
too. Tone control allows full treble-to- 
bass range...keeps your voice clear 
and resonant. Send the coupon for full 
particulars. No obligation whatsoever. 


Dictation is easier — with AuDOGRAPH! 


The Gray Manufacturing Company, Hartford 1, Connecticut 


Send me Booklet 10-V—‘*Manpower—starts with YOU!” 
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make a decision? Do you scold and 
find fault with everything he does 
on his own?”’—these were the ques- 
tions that I asked my friend, for in 
their answers may lie the fault of 
management of not explaining, de- 
fining and definitizing their ideas and 
their policies. 


Reports to Management 


One of the most effective ways, 
in my opinion, of keeping an organ- 
ization up on its toes and still ac- 
complishing the task of keeping man- 
agement informed is the periodic 
written report to top-management. 
You will either see the advantages 
of this channel of communication and 
accept it as a valuable instrument of 
management, or you won’t see it at 
all—there will be no middle ground 
of neutral opinion. 

The report to management is a 
combination of factual and statistical 
data accompanied by the personal 
observations, interpretations and rec- 
ommendations of the writer. The 
report to management does not dis- 




















Your letterhead on WESTON 


BOND commands attention — in- 
sures a favorable reception for your 
correspondence and sales mes- 
sages. WESTON BOND is made 





place the regular accounting and con- 
trol reports—it supplements those 
reports by a report of stewardship 
as to progress and improvement. Too 
often the various subordinate man- 
agers do not have an opportunity of 
reviewing their work with manage- 
ment—to review the work personally 
in a face-to-face engagement with 
top-management would take too 
much time. To review it in writing 
as a matter of ordinary business ac- 
complishes two things—it saves 
management’s time and it keeps the 
various managers from becoming 
complacent about their work. They 
know that they will have to report 
to management on their accomplish- 
ments. 

I have seen cases where the man- 
ager had definite recommendations 
to offer about changes in operations, 
but could never seem to effectively 
get those ideas across to manage- 
ment. Management was either too 
busy with day-to-day affairs or felt 
that changes could wait. The report 
to management, being a regular de- 
vice for reporting and communica- 
tions, requires action on the part of 
management if the report is to con- 





— 


(/ He only reads letters typed 


WESTON BOND... 


by one of America’s oldest and 
most famous paper-making fam- 
ilies... Byron Weston Company, 
Dalton, Massachusetts. Write for 
sample book. Address Dept. BF. 








tinue to be of service. In the report 
the manager can make his recom- 
mendations, the reasons for the 
changes, the benefits to be expected 
from the changes—he can cover his 
personal observations and then he 
can anticipate some decision from 
management. The report to manage- 
ment helps overcome the tendency 
to procrastinate. This is not a criti- 
cism, but a statement of fact. 

Some companies have tried the 
“junior management board” idea 
where the understudies of top-man- 
agement periodically meet (weekly 
or monthly) and discuss various 
company matters—the idea being 
that they do the investigatory and 
detail work. This is a type of dele- 
gation—training—reporting _tech- 
nique. The junior board gets the facts 
on all operating problems and de- 
cides upon their recommendations to 
management. The junior board has 
no authority under this plan. They 
can only recommend. The plan 
saves top-management a lot of time, 
and it does help train subordinates, 
but it slows up the processes so much 
that in some cases an impatient man- 
agement will take the “bull by the 
horns” and make a decision before 
the junior board can act—this soon 
nullifies their activities and limits 
their usefulness. 


Contents of a Report 


It is almost impossible to repro- 
duce the exact wording of the con- 
tents of a report to management be- 
cause each report would cover the 
area of specialization in which the 
writer was engaged. The personnel 
director obviously would cover the 
subject of personnel management 
and practices and so on down 
through the other managers. From 
a general standpoint the report 
would cover the following items: 

1. A rather complete outline of 
the manager’s activities since the last 
report. By this we do not mean a 
day-tg-day description of his duties. 
We refer here to an outline of the ac- 
complishments of the manager and 
his subordinates. He (the manager) 
should outline any improvements 
made in his departmental operations 
or changes in procedures. The man- 
ager should give credit to any of his 
subordinates who have done an out- 
standing piece of work. Suggestions 
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made by his employees should be 
outlined and commented upon. 

Too often top-management does 
not know who in the various depart- 
ments is doing the best work. In the 
absence of a merit rating program 
(we will cover this subject in the 
November article) there is no way 
by which outstanding performance 
can be recorded for management’s 
review. I have known of cases where 
the untimely death of a manager left 
top-management completely in igno- 
rance as to whom the manager had 
delegated certain responsibilities. 
This may appear exaggerated, but it 
is not. Most employees have a feel- 
ing that management is not aware of 
their performance and conduct rec- 
ord (especially if the record is an 
exemplary one). The report to 
management serves as a basis for 
keeping top-management fully ap- 
prized as to who is doing a good job 
and as to the plans of the depart- 
ment manager, 


Statistical Section 


2. The second section is in fact a 
statistical section giving the facts as 
to the personnel management of the 
department. This is usually a brief 
report showing the number of em- 
ployees transferred or promoted into, 
within, as well as out of the depart- 
ment (and why); the number that 
left the company from the depart- 
ment and why they left. The sever- 
ance interview, however, is usually 
conducted by the personnel depart- 
ment in order that the real reason 
for leaving the company will be ob- 
tained. The source of recruitments 
should be stated. In general this sec- 
tion will cover the statistical anal- 
ysis of the departmental personnel 
along with such observations of the 
manager (writer) as may seem per- 
tinent and appropriate. 

3. This section covers all the pro- 
posals and recommendations and 
future plans of activities. This is 
probably the most important part of 
the report. This section gives each 
manager an opportunity for clearing 
his long range plans with manage- 
ment. The day-to-day problems 
Which require action are covered in 
the usual way by contact with top- 
management. The long range plans 
and recommendations which should 
be flowing from subordinate manage- 

-+ (Continued on the next page) 
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Get More 
ivi) MELEMPLOYEE PRODUCTION 
. with Sikes 


CLERICAL SEATING 


A rested worker is a more productive 
worker. The famous SIKES X131'% Cler- 
ical Posture Chair helps eliminate “late 
afternoon slump” with its loss of employee 
efficiency. Proper posture is assured with 
the “Kradl-Tilt” back, “Fixed Floating” 
seat and customized fitting adjustments. 
Chair can actually pay for itself through 
increased efficiency in 6 months time! 





X13114 
Also available in stool base with gleaming, 

chrome-plated foot rail which removes the 

hazard of splintering. 


See your nearby SIKES dealer, too, regard- 
ing the COUPON BOOTH CHAIR No. 
644% .. . solid hardwood construction, 
handsome, comfortable. Write SIKES for 
illustrated literature on this high-efficiency 
Clerical Seating. 64!/2 





XI31l, 
on S-18 Base 


THE SIKES COMPANY, INGC., 30 Churchit st, Buffalo 7, N. Y. 





THE NEW 


Syne 


CARD FINDING SYSTEM 


HAS NO EQUAL 
FOR SPEED 


COMFORT 
COMPACTNESS 


Ideal for M.1.B. and other large volume files in standard and special 
sizes. (Uses your present cards or paper without alteration.) 


Ask for ‘Proof’ or see an amazing demonstration in convenient 
New York Showroom. 


SIMPLA RESEARCH and MFG. CO., Inc. 


425 Fourth Ave. cor. 29th St. New York 16, N. Y. 





Phone: LExington 2-9250 





BOOKLETS 


P72—Facts About Floor Safety 


The average floor can be made safer than 
it is today and this booklet tells you how. 
It is not possible to make all floors com- 
pletely sd for all types of people. No 
“can't slip" method of floor maintenance 
has ever been devised—or ever will be. 
However, this booklet gives practical floor 
care hints with the do's and don'ts of caring 
for the various types of floors and the 
danger points to be covered in your floor 
safety campaign. 


P73—Duplicating and Printing 
Processes 


In this booklet there are considered the 
four kinds of office printing processes: 
Process duplicating, stencil duplicating, mul- 
tigraphing and offset duplicating. The gen- 
eral applications are given and then each is 
fully described with operating hints and 
the type of equipment and supplies ex- 
plained. 


P74—Plant Protection for National 
Defense 


This is a comprehensive revised manual 
of rules, regulations and instructive informa- 
tion for the guidance of watchmen, guards, 
supervising personnel and management. It 
considers what is the most desirable type of 
watchman, how he should be trained, the 
equipment he will need and what he must 
know. Safety measures are also featured 
prominently. 


P75—Proper Seating Is a Specialty 


Even today the employees of some offices 
are working under the handicap of chairs 
which make restful health posture a virtual 
impossibility. This brochure describes a 
complete posture seating program. It em- 
phasizes the importance of correct seating 
posture and how to attain it. 
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75 Fulton St., New York 38, N. Y. 


* The above material is 
without charge or obligation. 
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ment are the items which go into 
this section. The very fact that there 
is such a report generates ideas—if 
the ideas are generated for the pur- 
pose of filling up space in the report, 
this will soon become apparent to 
top-management because the calibre 
of suggestion will be very low and 
will soon reflect against subordinate 
management. 

There are some who say that a 
report containing a section such as 
we suggest here is entirely too com- 
petitive. Life is basically competitive 
and we cannot change that. Top- 
management should rely upon sub- 
ordinate management for facts, 
suggestions and information—the 
medium of reporting is the periodic 
report which if properly used acts as 
a stimulant to the entire subordinate 
management staff. 

I have been referring to these re- 
ports as “periodic” reports. These 
reports should not be written more 
often than every six months or less 
frequently than once per year. We 
have only two ways to express our 
opinions—by word of mouth and by 
writing. The written word requires 
greater thought, it’s more binding 
and lasting, and it’s more definite. 
To me, those are advantages. How- 
ever, I recognize the dangers of the 
written word. Just take your pen 
in your hot little hand and sign the 
wrong letter to the wrong gal and 
you will soon learn the dangers of 
the thoughtless word in writing. 





ELECTRIC TYPING TIME 


O CONTRIBUTE today to the 
ak Gan of the business em- 
ployee pool of tomorrow, “Electric 
Typing Time,” the first full-color 
educational film in the typewriter 
industry, is now available on request 
from International Business Ma- 
chines Corp. Employers may show 
the film free of charge to their per- 
sonnel to help inspire them to higher 
levels of achievement. 

The film brings up to date the 
trend toward electric typewriters in 


the business world. Businessmen, 
most of whom are paying their 
typists salaries two-thirds higher 


than before World War II, are being 
invited to previews in each of IBM's 
local offices because recent findings 
have shown that the use of electric 
typewriters in business offices has 
meant lowered office costs as well as 
improved quality in typewritten ma- 
terial. 


Wide Showing 


Produced for IBM by RKO- 
Pathe, Inc., the film is part of IBM’s 
continuing program for the im- 
proved training of better personnel. 
To help fulfill this program ‘Elec- 
tric Typing Time” will be shown in 
each IBM office to educators and 
leading business people of the com- 
munity as well as to all college and 
university summer schools that have 
special sessions in advanced business 
education. 

Eleven students from New York 
City’s Central Commercial High 
School as well as IBM personnel 
appear in the film. A highlight of 
the production is the first screen 
appearance of the present unchal- 
lenged world’s champion typist, Miss 
Stella Pajunas. Miss Pajunas es- 
tablished her official one-hour record 
of 140 net five-stroke words a minute 
on an IBM electric typewriter. In 
the film she attains a speed of 185 
words a minute. A dramatic slow 
motion “Sequence captures her cham- 
pionship technique enabling every 
typist who sees the film to appreciate 
the value of correct training. 


The employer came to his new secretary 
and said, "You told me how good you were 
when | hired you two weeks ago. Now tell 
me all over again; I'm getting discouraged. 
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‘| Increase Efficiency, Cut Costs! 







ic VICTOR CUSTOMS 

1S Available in 10-key or full keyboard. 
Total 999,999,999.99. Both models 
same size, weight and price. 





{[@ 0987654321 


Movable Decimal Marker Speeds Calculation 
Exclusive with Victor. Point off decimal places by 
pre-setting the marker. Eliminate counting columns 
on tape. Speeds calculating, multiplication, division, 
addition, and subtraction of decimal equivalents. 














BEAUTIFULLY DESIGNED, ruggedly built Victor Customs add, sub- 
tract, multiply, divide, automatically compute credit balance. You 
can calculate with Victors. They cut operating costs by simplify- 





k ing figure work and by saving you the extra cost of more expensive 

h VICTOR CUSTOMS machines that need trained operators. 

el Available in hand or electrically operated models with totaling 

DO ALL THESE FIGURING JOBS capacities of eleven or nine columns. There are 42 basic models 

a FASTER, MORE ECONOMICALLY: in the Victor line, from the utility models to those specially built 
for specific business problems. Call the Victor Branch or Author- 

I @ Invoice and remittance ized Dealer listed in your classified phone book . . . or mail coupon 

" handling below for FREE booklet, “The Secret of Speed.” 
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Chicago 18, Illinois 
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ELIMINATION 


ONTHLY premium collec- 

tions have always been a big 

problem in our company. 
Out of 16,000 items collected di- 
rectly in the United States each 
month, 8,000 are monthly premiums. 
In other words, 50% of the collec- 
tion volume is on monthly policies, 
although the number of policies on 
the monthly basis is less than 10% of 
the total in force. 

Two years ago we effected savings 
in time and expense on our non- 
monthly policies when we installed 
our “Receipt on request” plan. Noth- 
ing was saved thereby on our 
monthly policies, however. Under 
the system of monthly billing the re- 
ceipt for the previous month was 
simply attached to the notice for the 
next month which had to be mailed 
in any event. 


Adoption of Plan 


A number of events led to the 
adoption of our present monthly pre- 
mium plan. 

A. In 1949 the company adopted 
the “Receipt on request” plan, elimi- 
nating the necessity of a premium re- 
ceipt. 

B. In 1950 we started billing pre- 
miums using punched cards. We 
also developed a punched accounting 
card which is reproduced from the 
billing file. 

C. For mortgage loan collections, 
we began using a schedule book 
showing a year’s payments on each 
page. This eliminated the necessity 
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JOSEPH W. HUGHES 
Controller, 
Pan-American Life Insurance Co. 


of notices and receipts on monthly 
mortgage loan collections. 

Combine these three ideas and you 
have our new monthly premium 
plan. 





Briefly, here is how the plan 
works. On the anniversary date of 
the policy a “Notice and record of 
payments,” with a _ schedule of 
twelve due dates and amounts due, is 
prepared and mailed to the policy- 
holder. An accompanying jacket con- 
tains twelve addressed return en- 
velopes. A change of address form 
is also included. A complete descrip- 
tion of how the plan works is printed 
on the jacket. As payments are 
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made, the policyholder marks his 
schedule with the date paid, enters 
the policy number and day due on 
his check and mails it in one of the 
return envelopes. The schedule is 
always retained by the policyholder. 

Here are the details of the plan. 
Each month, the punched cards are 
removed from the billing file for the 
anniversary month coming due, these 
cards being filed by anniversary 
month. From the billing file cards 
for a given policy, twelve accounting 
cards are reproduced for the pay- 
ments due in the coming year. These 
cards show policy number, name, 
due date, amount of premium, etc. 
The name and address cards and 
these twelve accounting cards are 
collated together and listed. If loan 
interest is due, a loan interest card is 
also merged which prints the amount 
of loan interest due on the statement. 
Dividends on monthly premium poli- 
cies cannot be used in reduction of 
premiums. Some other option must 
be elected. 


Notice of Payment Due 


The listing on an electric account- 
ing machine is in preparation of the 
Notice of payments due—record of 
payments—a 534” by 73%” margin- 
ally punched continuous form printed 
on white card stock. It has a hori- 
zontal perforation through the mid- 
dle and folds for mailing in a window 
envelope to the policyholder whose 
name and address appear on the up- ~ 

(Continued on page 68) 
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STANDARD + PORTABLE + ELECTRIC 
Made by the World’s Largest Manyfacturer of Typewriters 

















No cost accountant is needed to point out how 
Royal Electric Typewriters can say “Pfft!” to office 
costs through increased production. 


Nor is a psychiatrist necessary to explain how job 
satisfaction mounts . . . how morale stays resilient and 
resonant . . . when the personnel does more work and 
better work in less time and with virtually no fatigue. 


But it does need ourselves to say this: ““Royal makes 
the finest, most rugged, most dependable writing 
machines ever built. They stay on the job longer with 
less time out for repairs. The Royal Electric Type- 
writer is made by the world’s largest manufacturer 
of typewriters.” 


Because of the things it can do for you, such a 
piece of superlative equipment belongs in your office. 


Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. Dept. 
2 Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


| I should like a free copy of the brochure, “Picture of 
| Progress,” describing the Royal Electric. 
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Elimination of Notices—from page 66 


per half. The lower half is the 
schedule of the monthly premium 
and dates due. A column is pro- 
vided for the policyholder to enter 
dates paid. 

After the notices are written, the 
twelve accounting cards for each 
policy and the notices are sent to the 
branch office for collection. The 
branch office checks the bills and 
mails them immediately. The twelve 
cards are filed behind guide cards by 
day due, and by policy number. 


Button and 
String 





Dofoty 
Metal Ciesp 


SHEPPARD 
HEAVY DUTY 
ENVELOPES 





ENVELOPE CO. 


1 Envelope Terrace 
Worcester 4, Mass. 


Write today for Free Sample and Price List. 
Dept. +19. 


More people demand Mint-E-Seal, the flavor seal 
closure than any other type of gum closure. Be 
sure your return envelopes are Mint-E-Seal—where 
good taste counts. 
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When the remittance is received, 
the indicated punched accounting 
card is pulled and used to report the 
payment to the home office. 


Past Due Items 


Past due items are controlled 
through the accounting cards which 
are filed by day due. 

No reminder notice is sent during 
the days of grace to the policyholder 
or to the agent. However, just after 
the days of grace, a past-due notice 
is sent which permits late payment 
with little or no red tape. 

The effects of this plan in eliminat- 
ing work and expense can readily be 
seen from this comparison of details : 

1. One notice form 
twelve each year. 


instead of 


2. One mailing envelope instead 
of twelve each year. 

3. One postage expense instead 
of twelve each year. 

4. One bill to prepare instead of 
twelve each year. 

5. One bill to send to the branch 
office instead of twelve each year. 

6. One bill for the branch office 
to check instead of twelve each year. 

7. One filing of accounting cards 
instead of twelve each year. 

8. No bills to file in the branch 
office instead of twelve each year. 

9. No bills to remove from file 
and mail instead of twelve each year. 

10. No reminder notices to agents. 

Multiply these savings by 8,000 
policies and it really amounts to 
something. 

At the same time there are a num- 
ber of advantages to the policy- 
holder : 

1. He never has to wait for a 
notice. Payment can be made at his 
convenience. 

2. When a policyholder has sev- 
eral policies on the monthly basis, he 
can pay them all in one check at a 
time convenient to him (merely list- 
ing policy numbers on check) in- 
stead of waiting until all of the no- 
tices arrive or paying them sepa- 
rately. 

3. He has a compact record of 
payments on one piece of paper in- 
stead of twelve loose pieces. 

4. People who pay monthly are 
accustomed to payment books or in- 
stallment schedules. 

5. The policyholder always has a 
constant reminder of the date next 
premium is due, 


6. The policyholder now knows 
that he is paid to a current date. 
Under the former system every time 
he sent in a payment we sent him 
back a notice for the next payment 
due. 

How well has the new plan 
worked? In order to start it, notices 
were prepared for every monthly 
policy showing premiums due from 
February 1951 up to the next policy 
anniversary. All of our monthly pre 
mium business has thus been on this 
plan since February. 

When it was started we asked that 
every branch office send all letters 
which expressed any dissatisfaction 
with the plan directly to the home 
office for answer. To date we have 
had only eight such letters. On the 
other hand many have complimented 
us on the plan. Policyholders like it. 

Almost without exception, every 
policyholder puts the policy number 
on his check. In the home office col- 
lections we received only twenty 
payments out of twenty-four hun 
dred which did not show the day due 
in addition to policy number. 

The few people who pay in person 
bring the schedule and have it 
stamped paid. 


Promptness of Payment 


One 
comes up is, 


big question that always 
“Will people pay 
promptly on this plan, or will they 
forget and lapse their insurance?” 
To answer this question we are keep 
ing an accurate record of the num 
ber of past due notices which are 
sent out just after the grace period 
expires. This record is kept by 
monthly and non-monthly policies. 
The number of past due notices is 
compared with the number of possi- 
ble collections. The results to date 
show that the percentage of past due 
notices going out, on the non- 
monthly is twice that on the monthly 
plan. Further, on the non-monthly 
we still send a “Reminder notice” to 
the agent ten days before the grace is 
up. We do not on the monthly plan. 

It may be possible to draw many 
conclusions from the results of this 
record, but certainly it proves that 
payments are coming in promptly 
and even more promptly than on the 
non-monthly policies. 


Reprinted from Paperwork Simplification, 
published by The Standard Register Company. 
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iS IT TRUE 
Y SAY ABOUT 
CRETARIES? 











t the demand for really good 
secretaries far exceeds the supply? 






True indeed! So, treat yours considerately. Make her life . . . and inci- 
dentally, your own... easier, more pleasant, more productive by dictating to 














TYCOON. With this tireless, every-ready equipment, you dictate when you’re 
ready; your secretary transcribes to suit her schedule. Both of you save 
time, trouble, irritating delays and interruptions. Both get more done with 





less effort... make every working minute count— pay bigger dividends. 


Take TYCOON with you on business trips. It only weighs 15 lbs. 
... works night or day in car, train, plane or hotel room. Mail coupon today. 
Learn how you ...and your secretary...can take it easy... make it easy 
with Tycoon. Write Dept. BN-10, SoundScriber 
Corporation, New Haven, Conn. 





JSOUND/CRIBER 


Trade Mark 





First All Electronic Dictating System © First Disc Dictating Equipment 





230 Sales and Service Centers Coast to Coast 











Labor Shortage—from page 57 


and employees. A frank, open dis- 
cussion should be held and the 
entire plan outlined and discussed. 
After a fair trial period both groups 
are usually convinced of the value 
of the plan. As to management’s 
objections to incentive plans in 
office departments, I can only cite 
our experience at Aldens. We nor- 
mally have approximately 1100 
employees in what are generally 
classified as office jobs. These in- 


clude such jobs as accounts receiv- 
able, billing, sales listers, tabulating 
units, and other common office jobs. 
All of these units operate under our 
incentive plan. Our experience has 
been very satisfactory in that we 
have averaged approximately a 
30% increase in production and at 
the same time increased employees’ 
pay approximately 20%. The 30% 
increased production represents in- 
creased output with no additional 
manpower—a very important item 
in our present labor market. 





from a speech about ROL-DEX 
by W. P. Marshall, Manager Index Division 
John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


ROL-DEX? 





* Pat. and 
Pats. Pending 


ROL-DE X 





"Personnel Turnover Reduced... 
Supervision Improved... 
Absenteeism Reduced.”’ 


-with ROL-DEX* by Watson! 





One of 66 ROL-DEX units in John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company. 


The John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company of Boston, Mass. recently 
completed their installation of triple-deck ROL-DEX by Watson and recommend 
it very highly. Company officials ran tests on all of the latest equipment and 
found that ROL-DEX would do the best job for them. Have you investigated 


Less operating cost per filing inch! 
No noise! Runs smoothly, quietly on ball 
bearings. No upkeep expense. 


Write for ROL-DEX Catalog to: 


of Watson Manufacturing Company, Inc. 
Jamestown 10, N. Y. 
""ROL-DEX by WATSON means 


established 1887 


No squatting, stooping, walking! 


DIVISION 


ECONOMY for 


You'' 
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So far we have discussed bring- 
ing the employee in and selling the 
company in regard to policies and 
wages. We have interested the 
prospective employees to the point 
where they have accepted our terms 
and agreed to go to work. From 
here on in is where we make a 
permanent employee or lose one 
fast. 


Employee Turnover 


Let’s stop for a minute and re- 
view what has happened. Assuming 
that a frank discussion has been 
held between the interviewer and 
the prospective employee during 
which wages were discussed and 
agreed upon, why would this em- 
ployee leave after one or two days? 

Let’s look at this new job through 
the eyes of the new employee. 
Someone is sent to escort us to the 
department where we are to work. 
This is our first contact with our 
new job. Dozens of questions are 
running through our mind. 

We now reach our department 
and are about to be interviewed by 
our boss. Our feelings have already 
been tempered by the attitude of 
our escort or sponsor, but we are 
still open for first impressions. 
Does he give us that feeling imme- 
diately that we are going to enjoy 
working for him? Or, when we 
enter his office does he look at us 
with that skeptical look in his eyes 
as if to say, “Boy, where did the 
employment office dig you up?” 
Still worse is the boss who does not 
even give us the courtesy of an 
interview but has someone else give 
a hurried description of our job, 
leaving us high and dry wondering 
how we got into this in the first 
place. 


The First Day 


By the end of the first day we 
have made up our mind; if our 
handling and treatment has been 
fair and ‘friendly we will probably 
keep on working. If on the other 
hand we received the cold shoulder 
treatment, we will probably spend 
the next day looking for another 
job with more pleasant surround- 
ings. 


Reprinted from the Office Economist, pub 
lished by the Art Metal Construction Company. 
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LOWER EMPLOYEE TURNOVER 


ILTON O. LOYSEN, executive director of the 

New York State Division of Placement and Unem- 
ployment Insurance, has provided ten points to em- 
ployers for reducing their labor turnover. Here are the 
ten “tips” : 


1. Hire neither over nor under-qualified workers, 
both are bad risks. 

2. Set up requirements in line with job duties. 

3. Tell workers their duties and working conditions 
before hiring. 

4. Make known welfare plans, bonuses and other 
benefits of the job. 

5. Provide adequate on-the-job training for all em- 
ployees. 

6. Provide in-plant transfer and upgrading, when- 
ever possible. 

7. Don’t lay off workers in one department you can 
use in another. 

8. Make sure your supervisors know how to super- 
vise. 

9. Find out through exit interviews why workers 
leave the job. 

10. And take corrective action where needed and 
possible. 


The State Employment Service helps New York em- 
ployers without charge in preparing job analyses and 
specifications for setting up realistic requirements ; pre- 
selecting workers who will meet such requirements ; test- 
ing applicants for some trainee jobs; aiding in the recall 
of former workers the employer is ready to rehire; 
placing laid-off workers if the employer refers them to 
the Employment Service; providing labor market in- 
formation on workers needed; and solving individual 
turnover problems. 


PRICE PROTECTION 


APPEL, MacDonald and Company, which mer- 
chandises incentive contests, has announced a plan 
giving protection against sudden price increases on the 
merchandise prizes used as contest awards. Under the 
company’s plan for incentive prizes, awards are valued 
according to a “point” list accompanying a merchandise 
catalog. Under the new price guarantee plan, “point” 
lists will be issued each July 1, October 1, January 1 and 
April 1. Prices represented by the “points” will be 
guaranteed for the ensuing three-month period. 
The Cappel, MacDonald catalog contains 1,219 items, 
ranging from tie racks to spinet pianos. Most of the 
merchandise is for use in the home. 


Discovering a mistake in his letters, the employer summoned his 
new typist. "You came here with good recommendations, Miss 
Brown," he barked, “and do you tell me that you don't know the 
king's English?" 

Of course, | know it," she replied indignantly. “Otherwise he 
wouldn't be king, would he?" 
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how to give your 


To help you develop 
adequate letterhead 
representation for your 
business, Neenah devel- 
oped an original service 
which has proved its 
value to thousands of 
executives. A portfolio, 
THE PSYCHOLOGY OF 








Letterhead 


Business Personality 








BUSINESS IMPRESSION, combines a set of psycho- 
logical principles, a basic kit of letterhead designs, 
and a nationwide survey of letterhead preferences. 
The portfolio and Letterhead Test Kit are free to ex- 
ecutives. Write direct on your business letterhead. 





A Guide to BETTER INDEXING 


Contains use- 
ful informa- 
tion about Tab 
sizes, Card 
sizes, Methods 
of Indexing, 
Ruling In- 
structions, and 
ideas for color 
control sys- 
tems. Send for 
a free copy. 


NEENAH 
PAPER 


COMPANY 
NEENAH, WIS. 
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(OFFICE EQUIPMENT DIRECTORY 


SERVICES 
62. Accounting System 
127. Filing Systems 
63. Fire Pretection 
64. Office Planning 
115. Photocopying 
65. Record System 
66. Sales Incentives 
128. Salvage Services 
125. Truck Alarm Systems 


SUPPLIES, GENERAL 
68. Business Forms 
69. Duplicating Supplies 
71. Erasers (Specialized) 
. Floor Polish (Non-Slip) 
72. Loose Leaf Books & 
Systems 
73. Marking Devices 
75. Paper Perforators 
76. Pens 
77. Pencils 
78. Pencil Sharpeners 
81. Staple Removers 


SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 
82. Cleaning Material 
83. Copyholders 
85. Justifier 
86. Line Indicator 
87. Pads 
88. Ribbons & Carbons 


TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 
90. Cord Cover 
91. Holder 
92. Index 
94. Silencer 
95. Stands 


MISCELLANEOUS 
131. Accident Diagraming 
132. 
116. 
103. 


Advertising Blotters 
Advertising Specialties 
Birthday Cards 

130. Building Evaluation 
117. Display Material 

97. Fire Extinguishers 

98 First Aid Ki 

104. Greeting Cards 

99. Leather Goods 

114. Policy Wallets 

100. Promotional Gifts 
107. Recording Door Lock 
126. Short Rate Calculators 
101.-: Silencer for Dictating 
hines 


* Current literature and prices on any of the following products and services may be had without * 
obligation, from selected manufacturers. We will also obtain any available information on items not listed. 
FILING CABINETS MACHINES, REPRODUCING 
1. Card File 25. Composing 
2. Fibre Board 26. Direct Copying 
3. Insulated 27. Duplicating 
4. Metal 28. Micro-filming 
5. Micro 29 Mimeograph Slip Sheet 
6. Portable 136. Typewriter, Automatic 
7. Rotary 30. Typewriter, Electric 
8. Stencil 31. Typewriter, Manual 
133. Tabulating Card 
9. Visible MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 
10. Wooden 32. Addressing 
FILING SUPPLIES = —. 
7 sana 35. Intercommunication 
12. Folders 37. as astening 
13. Index Tabs ‘ 
14. Supports OFFICE ACCESSORIES 
MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 38. Ash Trays & Stands 
15. Adding 105. Bulletin Boards 
16. Billing SS 
17. Bookkeeping 0. ir Cushions 
18. Calculating 41. Currency Trays 
109. Payroll oS a 
19. Tabulating 44. Cesk Tens 
MACHINES, MAILING 45. Drawer Trays 
20. Dating Stamps 46. Moisteners 
21. Envelope Sealers 47. Name Plates 
22. Mail ners 48. Pen & Ink Sets 
23. Postal Meters 49. Waste Baskets 
24. Postal Scales 
118. Sorters OFFICE FURNITURE 
106. Time Stamp 50. Air Conditioners 
51. Bookcases 
52. Cabinets 
, 53. Chairs 
To BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS 134. Costumers 
75 Fulton St., New York 38, N. Y. 34. Desks 
55. Fluorescent Lighting 
% Please forward Srevige 2 pera, 108. Incandescent Lighting 
and prices on the items checked. 56. Matched Suites 
No. No. 57. Safes 
No. No. 89. Stands, Typewriter 
2 . 58. Stools 
sy ‘ 59. Tables 
No. No. 60. Wardrobes 
Other PAPER 
119. Card Index 
120. Duplicator 
Firm Name 70. Envelopes 
Attention of 135. Labels 
Position fo sepemees 
. Policy 
Firm Address 123. Ledger 
revd 124. Thin (Copy) 
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102. Visual Policy Jackets 
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TAKE CARE OF YOUR EYES time. If we're not careful, the mus- 2. Rest your eyes from time to 
IAT ol Pm cles become tired, or strained. time as you work: close them a 
’ MHS ; & cat” ~ mye a Dr. Foote says, however, that this few seconds, or fix them on an 
fing * a rt p pega Ut doesn’t mean that we must. suffer object in the distance. 
ou know that it can also be a . . : : 
do you ee sae rw a a from eye strain. To prevent tired 3. Give yourself enough light— 
US aZe : . ee > . . 
Geenklin M fa executive direc- ogee ont of the day, Be ang: but light that is shaded at the 
; of the National Society for the oe Reem eee eye level and diffused over a 
) aNe ce . 4 ° 
3 ention of Blindness. points cut 1, Sit erect and place your work wide area. In a study of post 
paver >, Fee about 16 inches from your eyes. office employees, it was found 
that “light reflected from the glass lp slang 
“ ; . ° that among men working in a 
can cause eye strain. The result is : 
tired eyes or even = splitting head- poorly-lit office there were 
shies . € 8 ; « reve’ . . - ees 
ache at five o'clock. So keep glass SVG Ure nee RT three times as many cases of 
pa : eye fatigue as among those 
tops and other articles with highly OT Ski, : 

F Bash MA , working in a well-lit office. 
polished surfaces off your desk. | ; , 
Your eyes will be a lot less tired at 4. Avoid glare and reflected light 
the end of the day.” | from polished surfaces ; don’t 

Up until about 300 years ago, read in the direct sunlight. 
most men worked outdoors as farm- 5. Avoid too much contrast be- 

ers or hunters. They used their eyes tween the brightness of the sur- 
as they were made to be used—to rounding area and the bright- 





see objects at a distance. They did 
very little reading or other close- 
range work. But with the coming of 
) the industrial revolution, men came 
indoors to work as mechanics, drafts- 
men, and executives, doing jobs 
which require use of the eyes at close 
range. As a result, we must force 
the muscles of our eyes to look at 
nearby objects for long periods of 


ness of your desk. Thus the 
light in the room should be 
almost as strong as the light 
striking your desk. 





6. If your eyes bother you in a 
well-lighted office, arrange for 
a professional eye examination 
—after forty you should have 
such a check-up at least every 
two years. 





"| just told him No!" 








BESTS 
WEEKLY NEWS DIGEST 


Best's Weekly News Digest (Fire, Cas- 
valty, General or Life) on your desk 
each Monday morning—a review of all 
happenings of importance in the insur- 
ance world. 


YOUR OWN 
OR YOUR 

COMPANY 
NAME ON 


Excitingly new this year! Remember your friends 
and customers 


instructive, concise, accu- _~ 4 nap ge pee 
remember you. Each cigarette printed 


te H them 
rate and authoritative. “MERRY CHRISTMAS & HAPPY NEW 
S YEAR.” Each red and green wrapper printed on 
one side with your name or your company name 
and with a Christmas tree on the other. Priced 


just slightly a than ordinary brands. 5 to 14 

cartons—$3.00 carton, 15 to 24 cartons— 

$7.50 A YEAR $2.80, 25 to 99 cartons—$2.50, 100 or more car- 
tons—$2. 30 per carton. Add your own state tax 

For either Life, to all Specify name for imprinting and 


delivery date but order NOW to permit time for 
printing. Cigarettes delivered FRESH, postpaid: 
SPECIAL: We also make advertising cigarettes 
for conventions, sales meetings and dozens of 
other promotions with pany ads, slog 
trademarks, etc. Write for prices, samples. 
None of your customers ever had anything like 
this before. Rush order now for prompt delivery. 


YOUR NAME CIGARETTES 


125 W. Hubbard, Dept. Y-1210, Chicago 10, Ill. 


Fire and General, 
Casualty and General 








ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC. 


s 75 Fulton Street New York 38, N. Y. 
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Women Prospects—from page 42 


shares in A. T. and T. and Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa Fe; and nearly 
half the shares in General Motors, 
U. S. Steel and the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 

They own 65 per cent of the ac- 
counts held in mutual savings banks. 
They hold title to 40 per cent of the 
thirty million homes in this country. 
They are beneficiaries of 65 per cent 
of the value of all legacies. Of all 





UNUSUAL 


PENSION 
FACILITIES 


GROUP 
ANNUITIES 
Level Premium 
(10 to 50 lives : non-participating) 
Single Premium Deferred 
& Deposit Administration 
(Min. 50 lives: participating 
234% interest basis) 
GROUP 
UNDERWRITING 


of Pension Endowment Policies 


($1,000 insurance, $10 mo. income 
Min. 50 lives: non-participating 
2°47 income basis) 


BROKERAGE INQUIRIES INVITED 


LIFE 


Insurance Company 


of 
VIRGINIA 


Established 1871 
Richmond, Va. 


Robert E. Henley, President 
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legacies large enough to be subject 
to taxation, 48 per cent are be- 
queathed by women. 

Women pay 80 per cent of all in- 
heritance taxes and 40 per cent of 
all property taxes. About 38 per 
cent of income is paid to and re- 
ceived by women. They constitute 
from 35 to 40 per cent of all invest- 
ment bond house customers. They 
directly control the spending of over 
80 per cent of the income, That 
leaves man with a whole twenty per 
cent for his own spending discretion. 
All of which substantiates the con- 
tention that women control the purse 
strings and therefore, are a fertile 
group for sales. 


Earnings 


I haven’t mentioned earning 
power as yet, but I’m coming to that 
now. Ninety-two per cent of the 
women in this country get married. 
Do they quit working? Indeed they 
don’t. Let’s see what does happen. 
In one family out of four the wife 
earns at least some outside money. 
In one out of ten she has a full-time 
outside job. In other words, ap- 
proximately two-fifths of the married 
women are working wives. 

[ don’t want to bore you with 
statistics, so I won’t give you any 
more of them, although, heaven 
knows, I have plenty of them to 
offer. What I’m stressing is this: 
It’s the person who has the money 
who does the buying. And the 
women, I have indicated, do . 
have . . . the money. 

This also is important: When the 
LIAMA made a five-year study on 
lapsation, they came up with some- 
thing that astonished them. It seems 
that the feminine buyers of life in- 
surance outdo their masculine coun- 
terparts when it comes to keeping 
their policies in force. Fifteen per 
cent more. of the policies bought by 
women were kept up than were the 
policies bought by men . . . in spite 
of the inevitable transfers in employ- 
ment, residence, and other changes 
during the war and postwar period. 


Personal Experience 


Let’s take my own production. 
Ninety per cent of my personal pro- 
duction comes from women. No, it 
wasn’t accidental; it was planned. 


During my first year in the business, 
I sold policies of one thousand dol- 
lars apiece to one hundred and sixty 
women. Too small to bother with? 
Not atall . . . because I stayed with 
these women. As they received pro- 
motions and increased earnings, | 
increased mine. I followed them 
through their marriages, keeping 
track of the growth of each particu- 
lar family. 

Incidentally, you might be inter- 
ested in what I have done about the 
beneficiaries. I always jot down the 
birth dates of the children who are 
policy beneficiaries. These are put 
on file and reviewed every two years 
to determine if they’re of insurable 
age. This means you have as many 
potential clients as there are children 
in the family. As they grow up you 
have a young group, many of whom 
are aware, through family experi- 
ence, they should follow some plan 
of saving. But don’t quite know how 
to go about it. 


Additional Prospects 


They need a simple, systematic, 
savings plan and here good counsel 
by an interested, well-informed un- 
derwriter bears fruit. These young 
people will, in due time, obtain bet- 
ter positions, make more money, 
raise their own families. Many who 
start off as secretaries or clerks will 
some day be executives with fairly 
large salaries. Many go into busi- 
ness and thus expand your prospect 
list to include their partners, their 
employees, and their business asso- 
ciates. Virtually all of them, life, 
love and the pursuit of happiness be- 
ing what it is, have children. They, 
in turn, become additional prospects. 

The underwriter who gets in on 
the ground floor has an excellent 
opportunity to place additional in- 
surance as the policyholder’s earn- 
ings increase. I know it. I’ve bene- 
fited, myself. This keeping track of 
beneficiaries must be carried on sys- 
tematically throughout the years. At 
timesy it’s a tedious chore but it cll 
keep you writing new business. As 
a matter of fact, 62 per cent of my 
own business last year was written 
as a result of this plan. 

Remember, due to the splendid 
public relations program instituted 
by the industry, life insurance has 
received much comment both in print 
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and over the air. Women are more 
concerned about security . . . and 
therefore, more insurance conscious 
than ever before. 

Did you ever really stop to con- 
sider just why women should own 
life insurance? Let’s do a break- 
down on that, taking the single girls 
first. 

A single girl should own life in- 
surance because : 

For her it is a systematic plan for 
savings and thereby a means of safe- 
guarding her future. 

If illness strikes, she doesn’t have 
to turn to father who can, perhaps, 
ill afford the money . . . if father is 
there to be turned to at all. Cash 
can be borrowed on her policies to 
meet such emergencies. 

It is the only form of saving which 
can guarantee that she will have a 
fixed income each and every month, 
once she reaches retirement age. 

Now for the married woman: 

A married woman should own life 
insurance because : 

It is a means of guaranteeing 
financial aid to her children should 
anything happen to her husband or 
herself, 

If her husband is temporarily un- 
employed, a loan on her policy will 
help tide the family over until finan- 
cial conditions improve. 

It is the one way, if she plans it 
as such, that she can be sure her 
children will go to college, even if 
family earnings are small when that 
time comes. 

Important, commission-wise, is the 
fact that women tend to buy the 
higher premium types of policies 

. . those on which payments stop 
at a definite age. Both retirement 
income and endowment policies are 
very popular with members of the 

female sex. 


Spinster Special 


1 have one favorite contract which 
I term “The Spinster Special” and, 
believe it or not, I use that term 
when I discuss the policy with 
my prospect. “The Spinster Spe- 
cial” is a retirement policy which 
provides, at the time when her 
earning power ceases, a monthly in- 
come for the woman who does not 
marry. I explain to my young pros- 
pect that this is the right time to 
start her insurance program, that 
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That's sound... 


ODDS? 


General insurance agencies 
appraise needs and prescribe 
coverages in order of their 
importance. 


But do you know... take a man 
age 35, for example... that 








[DURING THE NEXT 20 YEARS 








Associates: 





Continental Casualty 
ompany 


Transportation Insurance 
ompany 





Chance of fire... 1—20 
Chance of burglary ... 1—16 
Chance of death... 1—6 

@ We have worked with general 
insurance agencies for forty 
years in serving the need for life 
insurance. We know them. Like 
them. Perhaps we should 

talk it over. 


ORDINARY + GROUP + GROUP PERMANENT 
* 
Continental 


Assurance Company 
310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4 





her premiums will be extremely low 
because of her age, (You see, she’s 
still young enough to be called a 
spinster). I point out that her 
health, which is apparently good, 
might deteriorate later on, making it 
impossible for her to become in- 
sured. I also, as a rule, try to ar- 
range the retirement date at about 
55. Younger people abhor the 
thought of having to work until 65 

. it seems so far away. 

From time immemorial, men have 
been the builders of homes and 
women the. keepers of them. The 


cave man chipped stone to fashion 
a shelter for his lady love . . . and 
then left her to go adventuring .. . 
much in the spirit of Kipling’s line: 
“He travels the fastest who travels 
alone.” When man went out to hunt 
his first dinosaur, he left his wife 
behind to worry about keeping the 
household safe and comfortable until 
his return. She worried about the 
children, making sure of their safety 
and well-being. True enough, money 
was not needed for security in those 
days, but food and clothing, the same 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Women Prospects-—Continued 


essentials we spend our money on 
today, were. Traditionally, instinc- 
tively, the home has always been 
woman’s greatest concern. 


World Has Changed 


The world has changed in many 
ways, but woman’s instinct remains 
the same. Therefore, don’t you think 
that, when it comes to talking se- 
curity, an audience of women will 
take to heart, and remember longer, 
the points a life underwriter gets 
across? More than ever, now, what 
with the world in such a shaky con- 
dition, it seems to me. 

Of course, you men can’t adopt 
what friends term my “powder-puff 
technique.” But you can mix with 
women more than most of you do. 
Who knows, you may even enjoy it. 
No, I don’t expect you to go out 
and sit with the ladies at their garden 
club meetings, not that it would 
harm you to do so. But most men 
are good mixers. And there are 
plenty of opportunities to mix with 
women in a way that is helpful to 
your business. The fact that the 
latter part of the year 1951 yielded a 
bumper crop of babies in the United 
States should ring a bell. Babies 
grow up and go to school. Parent- 
Teacher associations are excellent 
meeting grounds. There you come 


in contact with intelligent women 
who take parenthood very seriously, 
who are concerned with the growth 
and education of their children. Ac- 
quaint yourself with their problems. 
To most of them, college education 
for their youngsters is keenly desir- 
able and they lend a more-than-will- 
ing ear to any concrete proposal 
having that aim. They know, also, 
that it is undesirable to ever be in 
a position where they need their 
children’s support. With them you 
can talk about longevity, stressing 
the point that women do live longer 
than men and that of the 92 per cent 
who marry, 62 per cent are widowed 

. that of those widowed, eight 
per cent remarry, and _ three- 
fourths of them are rewidowed. 
Point out that only 26 per cent are 
never widowed and, thus, 68 per cent 
are either unmarried or widowed for 
a part of their lives. Here’s where 
statistics can really do you some 
good. You can talk about their own 
future to them and you will find 
them willing to listen, and eager to 
ask questions. Develop their con- 
fidence in you as the guy who knows 
the answers. Once that is done, it’s 
you they'll naturally turn to when 
they want advice. 

The advertising slogan of the 
Ladies Home Journal “ Never under- 
estimate the power of woman” is 
probably one of the best known. 
Maybe the ad man who conceived 
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the slogan remembered that Eve was 
the first saleswoman . . . and what 
a convincing one. And don’t joy 
underestimate a woman’s power. 
Come now, confess. Hasn’t your 
own wife’s ideas on any given s.b- 
ject been a deciding factor in your 
reaching conclusions? She does have 
bright ideas, now and then, doesn’t 
she? My husband has been kind 
enough, and gracious enough, to take 
my advice, and I hate to think of 
what | would have done without /is 
help. 

So think about talking before 
women’s groups, or at least mixing 
with them a little more. Some of 
your own clubs, no doubt, have 
women’s auxiliary groups. Others 
run ladies’ nights. Do you, on those 
nights, merely chat gallantly to the 
ladies, or are you smart enough to 
put in a serious phrase or two about 
business matters? And when you go 
out to play Canasta or bridge, do you 
wait ‘til the women have gone into 
the kitchen to make coffee before you 
mention the hush-hush phrase “fam- 
ily security”? Try saying it while 
she’s around. You'll be surprised 
at her interest. Forget the old cliche 
of women trying to stop insurance 
sales because they want a new coat 
or furniture for the house. Of 
course, they like to dress well and 
have a nice home, but today, they 
know the need for security. The 
papers are full of items such as ris- 
ing costs, which cause great concern 
to their readers. Refer to those 
items. They’re on the tip of every- 
one’s tongue. And people, men and 
women both, like to discuss the 
things that bother them. What bet- 
ter lead-in could you have for a talk 
on insurance? 


Five C's 

You men are used to selling. 
And, with women as with men you 
can, for good results, stick to the 
five C’s that make a salesman... 
those suggested by Thomas J. Wat- 
son of IBM. They are: Conception 
. Consistency . Cooperation 

.. . Courage . . . and Confidence. 
To stress what I have already 
said: THE LITTLE WOMAN 
MAKES BIG NEWS! She is well- 
infotmed; she knows what she wants, 
and she knows the value of security, 
be it for herself or for her children. 
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Most of the buying power is in 
her hands. Whether single or 
married, women need life insurance. 
It enables them to provide for their 
families if they do marry and to be 
sure of maintaining their own indi- 
viduality and independence if they 
don't. 


Family concern is a quality in- 
herent in women. They were born 
with it and, through flood, famine, 
disaster, fame or fortune, they will 
always have it. 

Mix with them. Discuss problems 
of security. You'll find an eager, 
attentive audience. They influence 
their husband’s decisions consider- 
ably. Remember, that’s important. 


Try to develop their confidence in 
you. Make them feel they can turn 
to you for financial advice when they 
need it. 


Humane Business 


This business of ours is made up 
of many component parts. We all 
like our commissions. They are the 
most important aspect of life insur- 
ance selling. But, it’s a humane busi- 
ness we’re in. And the experiences 
we undergo, the helpful advice we 
give to others, these leave us with 
a satisfaction in living, an enrich- 
ment of life. Just as women have 
that inherent desire to protect their 
home, we, who sell to them, have an 
innate desire to see that families are 
secured, that youngsters do get a 
chance to go to college, and that 
people can live out their later years 
in the peace and quiet which they 
desire and deserve. 


| close with a quotation which I 
always recall with great pleasure. 
“Love has always been at work in 
the hearts of men. We can look 
down the whole march of civilization 
and see this power of love at work. 
Love of wisdom has given rise to 
our philosophy, religion and science. 
Love of beauty has produced our 
arts. Love is the very base of our 
civilization. It led cave men to cul- 
ure and slaves to freedom.” 


a 


\nd, my many years of association 


with the other members of this pro- 
fession, leave me convinced that most 
of 


us sincerely try to adhere to the 
basic principles engendered toward 
humanity in this quotation. 
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This ad may be the “door” 


through which some men will 
find the life they’re looking 
for. Could one of these men 
be you? 





in Wisconsin. 
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Where There's A Will—from page 41 


not try to reason with him. Just 
try to reach his heart strings. You 
will always get better results. 


Boy Who Was Ill 


A violin has four strings and a 
mandolin has eight. And, I am told, 
that there is a Chinese fiddle that has 
only two. But they all have a heart 
string. Which string do you play 
on? It is a fine thing to draw a 


clear tone on the string of logic and 
reason but, in the selling of life 
insurance, I always play on the heart 
string when I want to get results, 
especially when I am talking to a 
father about his son. 

I am going to tell you a little 
story which I have used time and 
time again when I am trying to sell 
an educational policy to a father for 
his son. It has always brought me 
fine results. 

A father came into the room of 
his boy who was very ill. He sat 
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down to have a talk with him. The 
father in the rocking chair in the 
corner of the room, and the boy in 
bed. The boy was unable to move 
his head and had to lie in one posi- 
tion. 

They kept up their conversation 
until slowly the sun began to set 
and the shadows began to appear 
in the room. Gradually the room 
got darker and finally night fell and 
the room was in total darkness. 

And the son, who had always been 
afraid of the dark said, “Dad, are 
you still here?” “Yes, Son, I am,” 
replied the father. “It is getting so 
dark I had better put the light on.” 
And the boy said, “No, Dad, let it 
stay as it is.” After a few minutes of 
quiet the boy said, “Dad, is your 
face toward mine?” And the father 
said, “Yes, Son, my face is looking 
toward yours.” 

Then the boy said, “As long as 
your face is towards mine there can 
be no darkness. The room is light 
and bright and I am not afraid of 
being in the dark—I am not afraid 
of being in the dark.” And with 
these words the boy fell asleep. 

This is protection. This is what 
every child should have from his 
father. This is what they have a 
right to expect. 

When you get home try to use 
this story on one of your prospects. 
But, be sincere and you will be sur- 
prised at the effect it will have on 
him. 

Of course, you can present the 
story in your own words but, I re- 
peat, always remember to talk to 
his heart and you will encounter 
less resistance towards cost, con- 
ditions and what-not. 


Hamburger Mary Story 


What is the difference between 
the so-called million dollar producer 
and the ordinary struggling agent? 
It is best illustrated by this story. 

When I was in New York some 
years fgo a customer took me to a 
restaurant, to a place known as 
Hamburger Mary’s. I shall always 
remember this particular place and 
I have recommended it to many of 
my friends. And, what is the reason ° 

When ‘I entered the restaurant 
with my friend who had been there 
before, the first one to come over 
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was Hamburger Mary and without 
any hesitancy, she said, “How is 
Mr. Clifton today? How is the shoe 
business and how are you feeling? 
Who is your friend?’—and she 
seemed to be a wonder at remem- 
bering the names and occupations 
of her customers and what they 
liked to eat. 


When she inquired who I was he 
introduced me to her with these 
words, “This is my friend, Jakie 
Shoul from Boston, the finest life 
insurance man I know.” To me he 
said, “Jakie, I want you to meet the 
finest cook in New York City, and 
she makes the best hamburger steak 
in America.” 


Loves Work 


Without asking for our order she 
left and went over to the open 
kitchen in the rear of the restaurant 
and began to prepare hamburger 
steak for us. 

Hamburger Mary has what I call 
good salesmanship. She loves her 
work and does it with a smile. I 
want you to understand that she is 
a very wealthy woman and could 
well afford to stand at the cash 
register, rather than work over a 
fire in the kitchen. But, she appears 
to love her work and is tireless about 
doing it. Do you see the reason for 
her success ? 

The million dollar producer and 
Hamburger Mary have a great deal 
incommon. Hamburger Mary stood 
over the fire and prepared our meal 
because she loves her work. You 
must have that same spirit. Selling 
is the most fascinating business in 
the world but, like a woman, it 
rewards only those who love her— 
those who come to her with excite- 
ment, enthusiasm and admiration. 

So, if you want to do more busi- 
ness; if you want to become a large 
producer, just get a little more ex- 
cited about this business of ours, 
about your company and about the 
policies which your company gives 
you to sell. You will be surprised at 
the effect it will have on you and on 
your prospect. People want to do 
business with an agent who is ex- 
cited about what he is doing. If 
you have this excitement and en- 
thusiasm about your work you can- 
not help but qualify for the Million 
Dollar Round Table. 
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Membership in the Million Dollar 
Round Table is the highest measure 
of achievement in the life insurance 
business and it carries prestige in 
the eyes of every life insurance pros- 
pect. Is this an impossible standard ? 
If it were there would be no mem- 
bers and no Round Table. Ask a 
million dollar producer what, in his 
opinion, the qualifications are. You 
will learn that top success comes to 
those who welcome work, who per- 
severe, are not afraid and are not 
easily discouraged, who sell sound 
ideas and who have faith and cour- 
age. 

And, another thing ; you can do it 
like you eat steak—one bite at a 
time. Million dollar production is 
within reach of everyone who has 
faith, courage, and is willing to work 
hard to accomplish it. Not in one 
sale or in one month, but by trying 
to do business every month, regu- 
larly on schedule—at least $100,000 
monthly. 

You will be surprised how easy 
it will be if you do it that way, one 
bite at a time, and then the joy and 
satisfaction you will derive from 


your association with this particular 
group of successful life insurance 
agents will urge you on and on to 
qualify every year. This is how 
most of your members come back 
to qualify every year. 


Peace of Mind 


Here I stand today, after 35 
years, with more faith and courage 
than I had when I first started— 
attending to my business, that is 
providing protection where it is 
needed, happy and contented with 
my company and its management, 
being on friendly terms with every- 
one around me including all the 
agents of the other companies in my 
territory and, at the same time, pro- 
viding my own family with all the 
comforts of life which to me, is 
Peace of Mind. And what else are 
we seeking in this world, except 
Peace of Mind in our daily work. 

All of you here are in a business 
where you can find that same Peace 
of Mind in your daily work, just as 
I found it in the last 35 years and, 
remember, Where there’s A Will— 
There’s A Way! 
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Debit to Credit—from page 38 


looked at the trees with admiration 
and asked the price of the house. 

The agent replied : “$35,000.” 

“You'll have to sharpen your pen- 
cil.” 

The agent refused to shade the 
price a nickel. 

“What are you talking about?” 
said Powers. “I can buy substantially 
the same house for less money any- 
where.” 

The agent said : “Perhaps you can, 

‘but you won't have these trees with 
it. One, two, three, four, etc.” 

Each time price was mentioned, 
the agent counted trees. He was 
selling trees and throwing in the 
house. That is salesmanship. He 
found out what Powers wanted and 
sold it to him. In other words, he 
was giving back to Mr. Powers that 
which belonged to him. 


Organization 


Now, let’s consider my second 
thought: The Power of Organiza- 
tion. 

I presume most of us have said: 
‘If 1 had a legal training,” or “If I 
had tax knowledge,” or “If I were 
born of rich parents, how successful 
I would be!” The records prove that 
we don’t have to be tax experts, we 
don’t have to be lawyers, nor do we 
have to be born of wealthy families 
to be successful. But we must apply 


the common sense we are endowed 
with and work and study. 

And, we must keep a constant vigil 
against all disorganizing thoughts 
and action! When we are organized, 
we have real power. When we are 
disorganized, we are no one. Dis- 
organization, in most instances, is 
the product of idleness and inac- 
tivity. 


Illustration 


The head of a mission was walk- 
ing through the chapel corridors 
with his assistant when he noticed 
what appeared to be a heap of rags 
in a distant corner. He directed his 
assistant to remove the unsightly 
mess. When the assistant reached 
down to remove the rags, he grabbed 
instead a coat and inside of it a man 
—a man who had wasted away to 
almost nothing. His clothes were 
nothing more than rags. He was too 
filthy to handle so they put him on a 
stretcher and took him to the sick 
bay where they cut off his clothes 
with shears and knives and burned 
them, scrubbed him clean, cut off his 
beard, and then shaved him. Several 
doctors examined him and diagnosed 
his sickness as incurable—a complete 
alcoholic. The mission made a case 
history of their patient, and much to 
their amazement, they found he had 
been a very brilliant man, the pos- 
sessor of five degrees. 

The head of the mission worked 
with him diligently for two years— 
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organized his activities, gave him a 
goal in life and a systematic plan for 
achieving it. Eventually, this on: 
time derelict became a _ seminar 
graduate with highest honors, 

The moment his life became or 
ganized he again was on the road to 
success. 

1. Idleness and alcohol had disor 
ganized his life and conditioned his 
mind to destruction. 

2. Good thoughts had organized 
his life and conditioned his mind to 
success. 

When a man’s life is disorganized, 
failure creeps in. When a man’s life 
is organized, success creeps in. 


Heed Duty 


Is there any influence or power 
that will help to keep us organized ? 
Yes! The Voice of Duty! And, is 
there any power that keeps us disor- 
ganized? Indeed! The Voice of 
Pleasure. The key to success is the 
ability to recognize the difference 
between these powers. The Voice of 
Duty merely whispers while the 
Voice of Pleasure uses a megaphone. 

The Voice of Duty whispers 
softly: “Joe, John, Lou, Fred, 
Bill, Tom—there is a little task for 
you to perform a few miles from 
here on the south side of town. It’s 
a cold night, but you should go. It’s 
just a small change of beneficiary. It 
won't do you any good this month, 
but perhaps in four or five months 
you will profit from it considerably.” 

Then the Voice of Pleasure cries 
out in a loud voice: “Come along 
with me and we will have a lot of 
fun—cocktails, parties, ball games. 
That little unimportant job can wait 
until tomorrow.” 

Then the Voice of Duty whispers: 
“Study Chapter Six on Business In 
surance. It will only take a few 
hours.” 

“Then the Voice of Pleasure hol 
lers in a deep tone: “Why study’ 
That isn’t any fun. Why don’t you 
take the kids to the movies, or go to 
sleep? You're tired, anyway.” 

We must therefore maintain 
constant vigil against the Voice of 
Pleasure and its disorganizing ef 
fects ; and not only must we train our 
minds to recognize the Voice of 
Duty, but our every action, our ever) 
thought must be guided by its ad- 
monition. 
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Now, let us consider Idea Num- 
ber Three—The Value of Study and 
Learning from Others. 

I believe we will agree that to keep 
abreast of our business, we must 
study. In this regard, I am reminded 
of what Willard S. Peak once said: 

“Remember—in many respects we 
are like a tree. In the course of a 
tree’s lifetime, the trunk grows 
larger, the bark becomes thicker, the 
limbs become stronger and more 
sturdy, and the tree itself presents a 
more beautiful foliage; but just as 
soon as that tree stops growing, it 
starts to die. There is no inbetween 
time in the life of a tree. It is either 
growing or dying. Likewise, there 
is no inbetween time in our lives. 
We, too, are either growing or dy- 
ing.” 

For instance, if we were employed 
as a laborer, within a year there 
would be a vast difference in our 
physical appearance. Our biceps and 
triceps would expand and become 
larger ; our back muscles would be- 
come stronger and more sturdy, and 
we ourselves would present a more 
robust appearance. However, if we 
were to change to desk work, at the 
end of a year we would soon wax 
weak through the lack of muscular 
activity. Why? Because we must 
constantly use the power we have or 
it shall be taken away from us. 

In like manner, the same is true 
of our mental growths and develop- 
ment. Constant study of our busi- 
ness, the review of fundamentals, 
learning new sales techniques, and 
new sales processes, results in the 
mental growth of a salesman ; mental 
inactivity brings about the death of 
a salesman. 


Understanding and Power 


Study gives us greater understand- 
ing and power. It makes us realize 
that our progress would be very 
limited if we didn’t take advantage 
of the ideas and experiences of 
others. No one man knows enough, 
thinks enough or gives birth to 
enough good ideas to be self-suf- 
ficient. The salesman who will keep 
his mind open, willing to learn from 
others, develops a vast reservoir of 
knowledge and experience. Study 
aiso helps us to realize that the will- 
ingness to learn from others opens 
the door to greater opportunities. 
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A Real 
Sales - Maker 


The LNL representative recognizes his Com- 
pany’s Mortgage Redemption Plan as a valuable 
sales-maker. He finds that his prospects like 
this plan because: 


1. The amount of insurance decreases as 
the mortgage reduces. 


2. The premium grows smaller each year. 


3. Substantial permanent insurance re- 
mains after the mortgage is paid. 


This well-tailored Mortgage Redemption Plan 


provides another reason for our proud claim 


that LNL is geared to help its field men. 


The 
LINCOLN NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 


Its Name Indicates Its Character 








If we were to review the past and Learning from others and incor- 
analyze many of our successful sales, porating what we have learned into 
we would probably discover that our our everyday life will give us more 
willingness to learn from others power, greater understanding, and 
played a greater part in our accom-_ will lead the way to unlimited oppor- 
plishments. tunities. 

| am reminded of a sales talk that Conditioning the mind of the pros- 
| once used which brought much pect to act favorably is, perhaps, the 
success. When I analyzed my pres- most important single phase in the 
entation, I found that I had used a_ entire sales process. When our minds 
phrase often quoted, an idea ab- are properly conditioned, we gen- 
sorbed from a sales clinic, and an efally respond favorably. When the 
illustration borrowed from a trust value of mind conditioning is printed 
company. My sales presentation was_ indelibly upon our minds, we can 
new to me but not to the business. (Continued on the next page) 
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Debit to Credit—Continued 


more effectively apply it to our pros- 
pects. 

This is how I once conditioned 
the mind of a non-believer in life 
insurance. 

One afternoon I was introduced 
to a young man who was a partner in 
a prosperous manufacturing busi- 
ness. Sometime later I called at his 
office, and after a friendly discus- 
sion, Mr. Grey agreed that life in- 
surance was what the partnership 
needed and should have, but he went 
on to say: “My partner is a disbe- 
liever, but if you are interested in 
meeting him I can arrange a lunch- 
eon meeting.” Mr. Grey lived up to 
his promise, and at 12 o’clock the 
following day, Mr. Adams and I 
were having lunch in a nearby res- 
taurant. In the usual two-fisted he- 
man style, he blurted out : “What do 
you want to see me about? What do 
you want to talk about ?” 

“T want to talk about you and all 
the things that you represent in your 
business. I’d like to begin our dis- 
cussion with the following remarks 
which I recently heard at a lecture. 
The speaker’s opening comments 
were: ‘Gentlemen, if you do not un- 
derstand me, please do not misunder- 
stand me, for misunderstanding 
brings confusion and disorder.’ ” 

“Of course, Mr. Adams, you and 
I could have an antique worth 
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$100.00, and, because of lack of un- 
derstanding, lack of appreciation, 
lack of knowledge, we might put an 
ax to it and burn a fortune. Why? 
Because we had failed to create an 
appreciation for antiques. We could 
have rare metals in our pockets and 
needlessly toss them away. Why? 
Because of lack of appreciation, 
knowledge and understanding of 
rare metals. We could have priceless 
gems in our possession and do like- 
wise. And later, realizing our mis- 
take, to say the least, the thought of 
it would be very regrettable. 

“Mr. Adams, the same analogy is 
true about life insurance. Through 
misunderstanding, lack of apprecia- 
tion or insufficient knowledge about 
the true values in life insurance, 
many of us needlessly toss aside what 
may prove to be our greatest bless- 
ing, and run unnecessary risks for 
our families, 

“Through lack of this understand- 
ing, our families may needlessly go 
through long periods of suffering. 
Through lack of this knowledge, 
children may be deprived of a home 
and mother. Without this apprecia- 
tion, you may be denied the pleasures 
and happiness that only life insur- 
ance can give you.” 


From Debit to Credit 


I then asked if I could tell him 
the story of business life insurance 
and what it would mean to him and 
his partner. At this point he will- 
ingly agreed to listen. Why? Be- 
cause I had conditioned his mind to 
want to know more about the story 
of life insurance, for he realized that 
his present lack of understanding 
might lead to his later regret. At 
this point, I changed his position 
from debit to credit. 

Through further mind-condition- 
ing in the course of my presentation, 
this disbeliever soon accepted the 
principles of business life insurance 
as a primary business need and be- 
came extremely anxious to consum- 
mate what turned out to be a very 
sizable sale of life insurance. 


To properly condition the mind of - 


a prospect, we must have tremen- 
dous belief in the subject we are 
discussing. We must have life in- 
surance in our hearts. We must be- 
lieve. When we can feel the agony 
of men destitute in old age, when we 








can feel the suffering of children 
denied the privilege of living normal 
lives, widows with fear gripping 
their hearts, then, and only then can 
we transfer our convictions to the 
minds of our prospects with real 
power and understanding. 


Motivation 


Let’s approach my Fifth Thought 
—Motivation—through the human 
interest story of Dr. Howard. 

Several years ago—1930 to be 
exact, a boyhood friend of mine was 
visiting Chicago and made it possi- 
ble for me to meet his brother-in- 
law, who was a practicing physician. 
A few weeks later, I called on the 
doctor and talked about our business. 
His remarks were not too encourag- 
ing, and during the interview he re- 
peatedly stated: “Why do I need 
life insurance? I haven’t any respon- 
sibilities. I just recently put my 
wife through school and today she 
has a doctor’s degree and can easily 
take care of herself. The education 
she has is greater than any insurance 
that I can purchase. And, besides, 
I am not too fond of insurance. I 
purchased a $25,000 policy, a few 
years back and recently let it lapse.” 

Before the evening was over, he 
stated he wanted to do something for 
me, so he bought a $5,000 life in- 
surance policy, that later was reduced 
to $3,000, using the same objection 
as before. 


Even Doctors 


In the following few years, some 
important changes took place in the 
life of my doctor friend. First, he 
adopted a son who soon became the 
biggest interest in his life. A few 
weeks after the adoption, the doctor 
suddenly became ill and went into a 
diabetic coma, much to the surprise 
of all who knew him. To conserve 
his health, it became necessary to 
leave Chicago for a smaller town 
where he could build a practice with 
less pressure. 

One evening, as I was program- 
ming a business insurance case, | 
received a long distance phone call. 
“Mr. Severance, this is Dr. How- 
ard’s wife. Howard died last night. 
We have very little, except that in- 
surance policy, but I believe it will 
probably be enough to pay the hos- 
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pital bills. At any rate, I’m keeping 
my chin up, and will get by some- 
how.” At that moment the doctor’s 
statement of 15 years earlier flashed 
upon my mind, ——— “Why do I 
need life insurance?” We arranged 
for the death claim, and the case was 
closed. 

A few years passed by, and I was 
engaged in some reminiscing in my 
office when a few of my old policy- 
holders came to mind. I thought of 
visiting Mrs. Howard and a few 
other policyholders I hadn’t seen for 
along time. I phoned Mrs. Howard 
for an appointment and we met at 
10:00 in her office. 

She kept reassuring me that she 
was able to take care of her problems 
by saying: “Mr. Severance, | would 
like you to know that I am doing 
well. The day after Howard's fu- 
neral, I went right to work handling 
his patients. I had a degree, but re- 
member, I hadn’t been practicing for 
several years, and being a woman, I 
at first found it difficult to retain his 
patients, especially in a strange town. 
There have been many barriers, but 
with the help of several kind friends, 
| have been able to do a reasonably 
successful job.” 


The Real Need 


Right in the middle of this con- 
versation, she stopped and said: 
“Mr. Severance, since Howard’s 
death, I have fought against all emo- 
tional instability. I feel as though 
Howard is guiding me all the time— 
as though he is in this room, helping 
me—as though he lives in the office 
with me. Of course, he knew he 
wouldn’t be here too long, so he 
would tell his patients I was a better 
doctor than he.” 

After lunch she asked if I would 
like to visit Howard’s grave. Of 
course, I agreed, and we motored to 
the cemetery. Though she had suc- 
ceeded in maintaining a strong and 
resolute attitude, I could tell that she 
was worried about something. 

Upon arrival at her home, we were 
greeted by her young son, Danny. 
Sliding down the banister, running 
across the room, and grasping his 
mother in his arms, he said: 
“Mother, the real estate man was 
here today and he told me that with 


my help, this house would soon be 
ours,” 
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McConnell’s Mill, 
near Butler, la. Parts 
of the original grist mill 
remain, to form one 
of the most picturesque 
scenes in this vicinity. 


Photograph by A. Aubrey Bodine 


On and On... 


‘Aeeping pace with the needs of its policy holders has always 


been a fundamental practice of the Baltimore Life Insurance Co. 


We hold an increasingly prominent place in the industry, 


with over $200,000,000 insurance currently in force. 


Butler, Pa. and vicinity is served by 


the Baltimore Life District office at 


es of Security 
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510 Mellon National Bank Building. 


me Baltimore Life 


INSURANCE CO. 


Established 1882 





With these words, her face lit up 
like a ray of sunshine. You could 
easily see he was her life, her in- 
spiration, her everything. She put 
her arms around him and hugged 
him tight and with a big, refreshing 
smile, said: “Danny, I don’t know 
what I would do without you.” 

At that moment I sensed her prob- 
lem and said: “Doctor, you’re wor- 
rying about Danny and what would 
happen if you were called away from 
this life.” 

“Yes,” she replied. “It has been 
a constant worry; and to be frank, 
I don’t know what to do.” 


How proud I was to know that I 
was in the life insurance business 
and that we could provide a solu- 
tion to her problem and put an end 
to her fear and worry. That after- 
noon she applied for a policy on her 
life to provide sufficient maintenance 
and educational income until the day 
Danny would graduate from col- 
lege. This is when I changed her 
position from debit to credit. 

The results of that day sent me 
back home inspired and with a 
greater understanding of life insur- 
ance. On my homeward trip my 

(Continued on the next page) 
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mind went back 20 years to the doc- 
tor who said: “I have made ample 
provisions for my wife. Why do I 
need life insurance?” 


Emotion Produces Action 


We have heard it said that logic 
creates men’s interests in the bene- 
fits and values of life insurance. But 
in most instances, it is emotion 
which stirs them into action and 
compels them to buy. The same is 
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true of us who sell life insurance. 
We may possess a library of knowl- 
edge about our business, but unless 
we ourselves become emotionally 
aroused, we cannot put this logic to 
good use. 

It is my hope that what I am go- 
ing to say now will create within 
us an emotional awakening so that 
we may later tell the story of life in- 
surance to our prospect with greater 
power and enthusiasm. 

An old-time canvas-covered prairie 
schooner drove up in front of a 
little outpost general store in Kansas. 
A man and his family were on a 
journey to California to seek their 
fortune there. He wrapped the lines 
around the brake rod, and he and 
his wife climbed down and went into 
the store to purchase needed supplies 
to last until they came to the’ next 
outpost. 

The team of mules became fright- 
ened and dashed away. A _ shout 
went up from the hangers-on around 
the store, and the man rushed after 
the team, and tried in vain to grasp 
the trailing lines, and then in des- 
peration he clutched at the revolv- 
ing wheel of the wagon, and he was 
carried around and around until his 
hold was broken. 

With one last desperate effort he 
jumped and grasped the back of the 
wagon, climbed through the wagon, 
out on the tongue, seized the mules 
by the bits and brought them to a 
stop. 

Several men came running up and 
somebody said: “Why on earth did 
you take such a chance ?” 

He answered simply, but with a 
shaking voice: “My children were 
inside that wagon.” 


Faith Basic 


That story illustrates to what 
length man will go in his desperation 
to protect his family. When you and 
I can condition our minds to feel 
the spirit of that man’s desperation 
as he clutched at the wheel of the 
run-away wagon, then it will be an 
easier matter for us to transfer to 
the minds of our prospects our con- 
viction that only the miracle of life 
insurance can replace their constant 
vigil for the protection of their fam- 
ilies, 

A great philosopher once said: “If 
you have faith, you will reach 








Heaven, but, if you have unbounding 
faith, Heaven will come to you!” 

The modern philosopher of today 
would say : “Yes, if you have faith in 
the miracle of life insurance, if vou 
have belief in the institution of life 
insurance, you will reach success: 
but, if you have unbounding faith in 
the miracle of life insurance, if you 
have unbounding belief in the insti- 
tution of life insurance, Success Will 
Come to You!” 

If the following literary gem could 
be an obsession with us, and if we 
could inherit the spirit of this great 
message from the pen of Miss Den- 
man, tomorrow morning the desk of 
each general agent and manager 
would be flooded with applications. 

[ would like you to visualize the 
tiny figure of a sweet and lovely 
little girl, kneeling in prayer at her 
bedside. With tear-filled eyes, she 
looks toward heaven. 
hear her prayer: 


.. Then we 


A Little Girl's Prayer 


Daddy, if you know we're hungry, 
Know that we are very poor, 

It must break your heart in Heaven 
‘Cause you never did insure. 

Mama wonders why you didn’t Save 
the dimes you threw away ; 

But you felt too strong and healthy 
for insurance, people say. 


You were taken without warning, 
Leaving us to fight alone ; 

You’d have taken out insurance, 
Daddy, if you’d only known. 
*Twasn't that didn’t love 
I recall how dear you were: 
But Your little girl must suffer 

*Cause you failed to save for her. 


you us, 


Mama just can’t make the living, 
She is wearing out, she said. 

I shall have to miss some schooling 
for the sake of daily bread. 

When she’s gone, I guess they'll take 
me to a place of charity, 

To be fed and clothed, but, Daddy, 
it can Ne’er be home to me. 


Mary’s+Daddy left insurance, and 
their home will still be there. 

They’re not hungry, and sometimes 
Mary gives me cast off clothes to 
wear. 

They don’t have to take in sewin 
Mary’s Mama doesn’t cry. 

For her Daddy left insurance, But 
you didn’t, Daddy—-Why ?” 
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HOME OFFICE AND 
FIELD APPOINTMENTS 


Aetna Life: E. W. Kayser, Jr. has been 
named general agent at El Paso, Texas 
succeeding Robert H. DeBusk, who has 
been recalled to active duty as a Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel in the Air Force. 


x * * 


Aid Assn. for Lutherans: /o/m Gall, in 
the business several years and with the 
association since 1946, has been promoted 
to assistant actuary. Mr. Gall is an as- 
sociate in the Society of Actuaries. 


ae & @ 


Atlantic Life: Patton L. in the 
business twenty years and with the com- 
pany since last year, has been named 
manager of the company’s office in Dan- 
ville, Virginia. 


Evans, 


x * *® 


Bankers Life (lowa): Harry D. Masters, 
Jr., formerly with the Pan-American Life, 
has been named agency manager of the 
newly established agency in Little Rock, 
Ark. 


x * * 


Berkshire Life: Bruce D. Shepherd, in 
the business since 1935 and most recently 
a home office underwriter for the Con- 
necticut General, has been named assistant 
to Jesse H. Carpenter, 2nd vice president, 
underwriting department. 
John A. Curtis has 
personnel director. 


x kek 


Connecticut Mutual: The following 
promotions have recently been announced : 
Leslie R. Martin (1910) to vice president ; 
Gladstone Marshall (1921) to 2nd vice 
president and actuary; Daton Gilbert 
(1942) to actuary and Wilfred W. Terry- 
berry (1922) to associate actuary. 

Ralph J. Chittick has joined the home 
office staff and will assist E. A. Starr, 
superintendent of agencies, in the further 
development of employee insurance plans, 
business insurance and estate planning. 

Henry I. B. Rice retired on September 
4th last after 46 years of service. Mr. 
Rice joined the company’s actuarial de- 
partment in 1905 and moved up the ladder 
to become vice president and actuary in 
193i. In 1946 he was named vice president. 


been appointed 


xx«wr 


Continental Assurance: Stanley Lach- 
moi Insurance Agency have been ap- 
ported general agents at Chattanooga, 
- n. Life department operations will be 

er the direction of James C. Caldwell. 
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Dunbar Life: Wendell O. Haynes, with 
the Universal Life since 1945, was ap- 
pointed assistant director of agencies ef- 
fective September Ist. 


xx«rk 


Empire State Mutual: The John C. 
Stott General Insurance Agency at Nor- 
wich, N. Y. has been named general 
agent for'the company and the new de- 
partment will be under the supervision 
of Mr. Tecwyn Williams. 


x «re 


Franklin Life: Charles P. Gish, formerly 
director of agencies for the Guarantee 
Mutual Life, has been named regional 
sales director in Nebraska and South 
Dakota. 


> es 


Great Southern Life: Ransom A. Teeter, 
in the business since 1947 with the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, has 
been named manager in Baton Rouge, La. 

Clyde M. Scales with the company 
since 1949, has been promoted to manager 
of the company’s Northeast Texas Agency, 
with headquarters at Tyler. 


x* re 


Guarantee Mutual Life: John S. 
Hamilton, in the business since 1935, and 
Arthur S. Morris, also in the business 
since 1935, have been named general agents 
in Houston, Texas, and San Diego, Cali- 
fornia, respectively. 


a & 2 


Guardian Life: Charles B. Norton, in 
the business since 1947, has been named 
manager of the Albany (N. Y.) agency 
and Dandridge M. Gray, in the business 
since 1946, has been named manager at 
Providence, R. I. 

Paul L. Heller, with the company since 
1948, has been named manager of the re- 
established office in Williamsport, Penn- 
sylvania. The company’s office there oper- 
ated as an independent unit from 1911 to 
1935 and at that time was merged with 
the Philadelphia Agency. 


xk kt 


John Hancock: William B. Hoyer, 
C.L.U., has been named general agent in 
Columbus Ohio, succeeding his father, 
Ralph W. Hoyer, C.L.U., who retired on 
September 30 after 45 years of service. 
The third generation of Hoyers—grand- 
father William mae the John Hancock 


in 1897—entered the business in 1938, 
received his C.L.U. designation in 1941 
and is currently a vice president for the 
Ohio Assn. of Life Underwriters. 

Dr. John S. Pearson of Huntington, 
W. Va. and Dr. Raymond L. Candage of 
Medford, Mass. have been named assistant 
medical directors. 

Additional group office opened Septem- 
ber 1 at 110 East 42nd Street, New York 
City, under management of William J. 
Persch. 


=x =» & 


Kansas City Life: John M. McDonald, 
in the business 5 years, has been named 
general agent for’ the company in South- 
eastern Nebraska with headquarters at 
303 First National. Bank Building in 
Lincoln. 


i 


Life & Casualty: W. M. Blanton, agent 
in the Miami district since the first of 
1950, has been promoted to superintendent 
of that district. S. A. Allman, formerly 
an agent in Asheville, N. C., has been 
promoted to superintendent in the Talla- 
hassee, Florida district and A. L. Ear- 
wood has been promoted from agent to 
superintendent in the Memphis, Tennessee 
district. 


xk 


Life of Georgia: Three additional train- 
ing assistants in the home office have 
recently been named. They are: Reuben 
R. Smith, from Nashville, Tenn.; John 
D. Paulk, Jr., from Albany, Georgia, and 
Edward E. Wooten of Gainesville, Flor- 
ida. Each is a former staff manager. 

R. J. Hunt, district manager at Lan- 
caster, S. C. since 1945, has been trans- 
ferred to the district managership at Tus- 
caloosa, Ala. 

J. L. Wilson, with the company since 
1945 and most recently staff manager in 
Jackson, Mississippi, has been promoted 
to district manager in Baton Rouge, Lou- 
isiana. 


xk * 


Lincoln National: B. C. Lillis, Jr., with 


the company five years, has been named 
general agent in Vallejo, California, with 
headquarters at 820 Marin Street. 


x * *& 


The Manhattan Life: Younger Alex- 


ander has been appointed brokerage su- 
pervisor in the Campbell and Demarest 
Agency, New York City. 


(Continued on the next page) 








Field Appointments—Continued 


Manufacturers Life: John B. Daniel, 
C.L.U., agency assistant in the British 
Columbia branch since 1948, has been ap- 


pointed supervisor in the Sarnia (Ontario) 
district. 


x es 


Massachusetts Mutual: Winfred A. 
Kloter, C.L.U., in the business since 1928 
and. with the company since 1936, has 
been promoted from assistant general 
agent to general agent in Hartford, Conn: 
In this capacity he succeeds K enneth W. 
Perry, C.L.U., who recently became di- 
rector of agencies at the home office. 
Bernhard F. Kalb, Jr., C.L.U., in the 
business twelve years and with the com- 


pany since 1945, has been promoted to 
regional group manager in the midwestern 
territory with headquarters at 120 South 
La Salle Street, Chicago. 

The following appointment and promo- 
tion have been made recently: George VW’. 
Steinbach, with the Metropolitan for the 
past 19 years, has been named director 
of group sales; Bruce H. MacFarlane 
(1930), to manager of group field service. 

222 FF 


Metropolitan Life: William J. Barrett, 
who joined the company in 1923 and most 
recently was a third vice president in 
charge of the publication division, has 
been named secretary succeeding the late 
James R. Herman. Mr. Barrett became 
an officer of the company in 1942 when 
he was named assistant secretary. 








“Let’s do our good turn for the day. . 
the old man’s hiding!” 


. tell him where 


Bankerslifemen Get Results 
From Doing Good Turns 


We've all heard often “one good turn deserves another” 


and 


that is what happens with typical Bankerslifemen. They do 
good turns and have good turns done for them. 


As a result of thorough training and careful supervision, 
Bankerslifemen learn to be very sure that their recommenda- 
tions will be “good turns” for their prospects and clients. It pays 


off for them. 


Because typical Bankerslifemen do make sound recommenda- 
tions always, they are the kind of life underwriters you like 
to know as friends, fellow workers or competitors. 


BANKERS 


DES MOINES, 


COMPANY 
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Mutual Benefit: Merlin T. Ryman. MD, 


has been appointed an assistant medical 
director of the company. 


x * *® 


National Assn. of Life Underwriters: 
Richard E. Imig, in the business with 
the New York Life as an agent for many 
years and who became acting executive 
vice president following the resignation 
of James E. Rutherford in 1949 and who 
most recently was director of association 
development, has resigned. 


x * * 


New York Life: Four district group super. 
visors have recently been appointed: !/ii- 
liam J. Harford, formerly with the Prv- 
dential, has charge of New England with 
yer yg me in Boston; John R. Mad- 
dock, formerly with the Aetna, now in 
charge in Dallas, Texas; Paul E. Le May 


formerly with the Great- West Life, js 
now in Montreal and Arthur T. J 
Physick, a broker, is in Vancoun er, B.C 


Wilson M. Underwood, since 1942 asso- 


ciated with Brown Brothers, Harriman 
& Company, has been named supervisor 
of the Public Utilities Division of the 


Investment Department. 


xk 


Northwestern Mutual: [William ( 
Roeder, who joined the company in 194 
and most recently was assistant director 
of agencies at the home office, has been 
named general agent at Sioux City, Iowa 
succeeding Scott M. Burpee, who is re 
tiring after 28 years of service, due to ill 
health. 

Dr. Arthur R. Zintek of Milwaukee 
has been named an assistant medical di- 
rector of the company. 


* = 2 


Pacific Mutual Life: Richard B. Wege- 
forth, in the business since 1930 and wit 
the company since the end of the war 
has been named general agent at San 
Diego, California, succeeding Cliff Storm 
£. Bargas, with the company for 
the past four years, has been named gen 
eral agent in Memphis, Tennessee. 


x * * 


Pan-American Life: Joe E. Jenkins, in 
the business since 1946 with the Mutual 
Life, has been named general agent for 
the company in Montgomery, Alabama 


*  *-2@ 


Penn Mutual: Dustin Miller, in the 
Peoria, Illinois office for 12 years, has 
been appointed general agent in the Mil- 
waukee and southeastern Wisconsin area. 
Pawl H. Kremer, who had served as gen- 
eral agent for 30 years, will continue as 
associate general agent. 


x* * 


Postal Life: Paul Duling, in the busi- 
ness several years in various capacities 
and ‘most recently assistant director 0! 
sales promotion at the Berkshire Life, 
has been named director of sales pro- 
motion. 


Best’s Life News 
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Prudential: Thomas O. Morris, Jr., with 
a background of advertising, has been 
named director of public relations. His 
principal responsibility will be coordina- 
tion of public relations activities in the 
yarious home offices—the company now 
has them in California, Texas, Illinois 
and Toronto, in addition to Newark. 

The following changes have been an- 
nounced: Louis K. Edge (1933) from 
manager of the ordinary division in Mem- 
phis to manager at Nashville; Lewis J. 
Myatt, C.L.U. (1937) from assistant 
manager at Birmingham, Ala. to manager 
at Memphis, succeeding Mr. Edge. 

Francis W. Evans, who entered the 
business in 1939 with the Paul Revere 
Life, has been named assistant director 
of underwriting for the newly formed 
Sickness & Accident Department. 

Roland E. Bunting (1939) from district 
manager at Pittsburgh Office #4 to Oil 
City, Pa. succeeding Virgil Maul, who 
in turn was transferred to Zanesville, 
Ohio district office. 

Joseph Spremulls, with the company 
more than 25 years, has been promoted 
from staff manager at Jacksonville, Fla. 
to district manager at Greenville, S. C., 
succeeding George H. Jackson, retired. 


Norman Rosner, with the company since 


1928, has been transferred as manager 
from Hackensack, N. J., to Elizabeth, 
N. J., District Office No. 1. In this 


capacity he succeeds 7. Barr Stevenson, 


C.L.U., who has joined the Campbell 
agency in Newark. 

* & = 
Republic National: Roy M. Kunkel, 


in the business since 1937, has been pro- 
moted from assistant manager to manager 
of the Abilene, Texas office. Charles G. 
Parker, has been named manager of the 
Quincy, Illinois office. 


ae my 


South Dakota: Donald Mitchell, with 
the Insurance Department since 1937 and 
most recently a deputy commissioner, has 
been named commissioner succeeding 
George Burt as the latter has been called 
to active service. 


xk 


Southern Life of Georgia: /. L. Kirk- 
patrick, in the business since 1932 and 
actuary of the Protective Life in Birming- 
ham since 1939, has been elected vice 
president and actuary of the Southern 
Life. He also becomes a member of the 
board of directors and of the executive 
committee. Mr. Kirkpatrick is a C.L.U., 
a graduate of Life Office Management and 
a graduate of the Institute of Home Office 
Underwriters. 


x & 2 


State Life of Indiana: Dihl H. Lucus, 
in the business since 1934 and superin- 
tendent of agencies for the Minnesota 
Mutual since 1945, has been named direc- 
tor of agencies. 


x *« 
State Mutual: Robert B. Smith, in the 
business since the end of the war, has 


been named general agent for the com- 
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Its unique new super selling feature 


SOCIAL 
SECURITY 


Developed and Copyrighted by 
General American as another 
selling tool for the exclusive use 
of our field underwriters. Com- 
putes all benefits, old and new, 
with instant conversion table. 
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OLD AND NEW BENEFITS 


GENERAL TAMERI ICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


a 


pany in New Haven, Connecticut. In this 
capacity he succeeds Robert C. Miz, re- 
signed. 

Bernard S. Rosen, C.L.U., in the busi- 
ness since 1947 with the New England 
Mutual, has been named general agent 
for the company in the newly established 
office in Denver, Colorado. 

The following home office promotions 
were announced recently: Everett C. 
Huntington (1938) to assistant actuary; 
Richard H. Wilson (1946) to assistant 
treasurer and Karl F. Good (1923) to 
manager, building department. 


~x~** 


Sun Life of Canada: /. Keith Gordon, 
M.D. (1924) has been named medical 
director and an executive officer. At the 
same time Arthur W. Young, M.D. 
(1929) was named associate medical di- 
rector. 


THE CARD 


The Travelers: Stuart A. Maher (1939) 


has been appointed assistant secretary of 
the group department. 


2 2 fF 


Union Central: Jewett B. Butler, who 
recently entered the business and has 
achieved outstanding success as a sales- 
man, has been named manager of the 
company’s Rochester, N. Y. Agency. 


xk 


United States Life: William M. Carew, 
in the business since 1941 and with the 
company since 1946, has been appointed 
general agent in Providence, R. I. Einar 
Pedersen, in the business since 1936, has 
been named general agent in Nassau and 
Suffolk Counties. 
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Sale-Making News 


No ONE has to tell the housewife what 
the high cost of living has done to her 
budget. She knows — better than anyone else. 


No one has to tell the family man what 
this means to his life insurance. He knows 
—better than anyone else —that, at today’s 
prices, the insurance he now owns will no 
longer buy what his family needs. He also 
knows that when it takes more money for 


groceries, it leaves less for new life insurance. 


What he doesn’t know is how little it costs to 
bring his insurance program up to today’s par 
with Occidental’s Income Protection policy. 


Big sales are made telling him this good news. 


<x 
Se, Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 


Ww. B. STANNARD, Vice President 


“oo ME PAY AGENTS LaFtTioE RENEWALS... THEY LAST AS LONG AS YOU 90” 
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AMERICAN UNITED 


Correction Notice 


The total renewal premium income of the American 
United Life Insurance Company, Indianapolis, Indiana 
for the year 1950 is incorrectly shown as $8,393,281 
in the 1951 edition of Best’s Life Insurance Reports. 
The correct figure is $8,935,318. Subscribers are re- 
quested to kindly make note of this correction, 


COLUMBUS MUTUAL 


New Policies 


The Columbus Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
Ohio has announced an expanded term section to the 
sales portfolio. 


Coincident with the release of a new rate book in 
July, 5, 10 and 15 year renewable and convertible term 
plans were issued. The same renewal and conversion 
features are embodied in all three plans, being conver- 
tible to any Life or Endowment plan for the same 
amount or less. Prior to policy anniversary nearest to 
insured’s sixtieth birthday, no Evidence of Insurability is 
required. Conversion at either attained age or original 
age is permitted. 

"he plans are automatically renewable at the expira- 
tion of original or renewal period, without Evidence 
of Insurability, provided the insured’s attained age at 
the end of the new term does not exceed 65 years. 


Disability Income 


‘remium waiver, and accidental death benefits may 
added to contracts with the policy automatically con- 
rting to 20 Pay Life at the insured’s 60th birthday 
remiums are being waived. 

\nnouncement was also made that Disability Income 
mncy be added to all plans issued by the company, except 
teem. The benefit provides for $10.00 per month income 
for each $1000 of insurance. 
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EASTERN LIFE 


New Plans 


The Eastern Life Insurance Company of New York, 
has announced additional Term Riders and a Waiver of 
Premium Provision applicable to Juvenile Insurance 
adopted by the company. 

A Term Rider which doubles or triples the death 
benefit of the basic policy may be applied for with the 
Life Expectancy Term, Ordinary Life, Limited Pay- 
ment and higher premium plans of insurance. A 20 
year plan is issued at ages 20 to 45, a 15 year plan at 
ages 25 to 50, and a plan to age 65 is issued at ages 46 
to 55. All plans are written with or without disability. 
The minimum basic policy on which the Rider will be 
issued is $2,500. 

The Double or Triple Protection Rider is convertible 
to Ordinary Life or Endowment plans within the first 
10 years from the date of issue for ages 20 to 50 in- 
clusive, and up to 5 years from the date of issue for ages 


| above 50. 


The Riders include cash surrender and loan values, 


paid-up Term and extended Term. 


A Family Income Rider for $20.00 monthly income 
for each $1,000 of insurance is written for a 20, 15 or 
10 year period from the issue date of the policy to which 
it is attached. The $20.00 monthly Family Income Rider 


| may be applied for with the Life Expectancy Term, 


Ordinary Life, Limited Payment and higher premium 
plans of insurance. The 20 and 15 year plans are 


| issued at ages 20 to 50, the 10 year plan at ages 20 to 


55. All plans are written with or without disability. 


_ GUARDIAN LIFE 


Entering A. & H. Field 


The Guardian Life Insurance Company of New York, 
N. Y. has decided to enter the personal Accident and 
Health field, President James A. McLain announced 


| last month. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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These are some of the things we 
think about as we move toward the 
end of our 50th year. 

What a grand business Life Insur- 
ance is because nowadays, more than 
ever before, it is the only means by 
which the average man may hope to 
create an estate. 

How fortunate we are to have such 
a fine, loyal, fast-traveling field force 
which has to its credit so many out- 
standing progress records. 

These two thoughts make the future 
look good to us. 
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FOUR GREAT LOVES 


Love of a husband for his wife 
Love of parents for their children 
Love of children for their parents 


Love of economic security and in- 


dependence 


Wherever these great loves exist, there is 


need for life insurance and your services. 
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SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH GEORGE ALBERT SMITH, President 
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GUARDIAN LIFE—Continued 


In making the announcement, Mr. McLain stated 
that no decision had been reached as to the effective 
date of the program or the type of personal coverage 
that will be offered. “We hope to add to our home 
office staff key personnel experienced in administering 
an accident and health program,” he said, “and feel that 
they should be given a voice in planning the program.” 


GULF LIFE 


Phillips, Jr., President 


E. L. Phillips resigned as president of Gulf Life 
Insurance Company, Jacksonville, Fla., and was elected 
chairman of the board at a special directors meeting 
held August 30. His son, E. L. Phillips, Jr., advanced 
from senior vice president to the presidency. 

The realignment in official positions was brought 
about as the result of the death last April of T. T. 
Phillips, founder of the company 40 years ago. At 
the time of his death he was chairman of the board. 

The directors also elected J. Judson Chalmers, as- 
sistant secretary, a member of the board of directors. 

The new president, born May 11, 1910 in Savannah, 
Ga., is a graduate of Virginia Military Institute and 
University of Florida. He has been associated with 
Gulf Life since 1934, when he became an agent in 
Miami. Later he served as an agent for two years in 
Jacksonville, prior to a period of duty in various home 
office departments. His primary interest for the past 
dozen years has been the investment field. 


HAWAIIAN LIFE 


Examined 


The Hawaiian Life Insurance Company, Honolulu, 
Hawaii was examined by the Insurance Department of 
the Territory as of September 30, 1950, covering the 
operations of the company since December 31, 1947. 
On September 29, 1950 the capital stock was increased 
from $150,000 to $160,000 through the sale of 1,000 
shares of stock, par value $10, at a price of $125,000. 
Of the total, $112,500 was an outright capital surplus 
contribution, $2,500 was “legal minimum” paid-in 
capital surplus, and the balance paid-in capital. All 
of the new stock was sold to the Insular Life Assurance 
Company, Ltd. 


INTERNATIONAL FIDELITY INSURANCE 
Takes Over City National Life 


The International Fidelity Insurance Company of 
Dallas, Texas, has purchased the City National Life 
Insurance Company of Houston, Texas. City Nationa! 
Life had approximately $6,000,000 of life insurance in 
force and $1,000,000 in assets. 


Best's Life News 
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LIFE OF GEORGIA 
War Clause Now 


Life Insurance Company of Georgia, Atlanta, has 
announced it will start using a standard “results war 
clause” October 1 on all Ordinary policies issued to men 
18 through 26 years of age. On men already in the 
Armed Forces, the Reserves, or the National Guard 
the clause will be inserted regardless of age. 

Since August, 1950, Life of Georgia has issued in- 
surance without a “war clause” for limited amounts 
on men of military age. Men 19 through 26 were not 
issued term, and other plans were limited to $10,000 
total. 

The company does not issue Weekly Premium insur- 
ance to men in the Armed Forces. This practice will 
be continued, but there will be no “war clause” in 
Weekly Premium contracts. 


LINCOLN NATIONAL 
Taking Over Reliance Life 


Terms were agreed upon August 30 whereby the 
control of the business of the Reliance Life Insurance 
Company of Pittsburgh will pass in the near future 
to the Lincoln National Life Insurance Company of 
Fort Wayne, Indiana, either by means of a purchase of 
the stock of the Reliance for $27,500,000 or alternatively, 
if certain conditions are not met, by way of reinsurance. 
This was announced jointly by Lincoln National's 
President, A. J. McAndless and Reliance Life’s Presi- 
dent, J. A. Mayer. Under either alternative, all out- 
standing policies of the Reliance Life will be continued 
in force in accordance with their terms. 

Under the plan an offer will be made by the Lincoln 
to all stockholders of the Reliance to purchase Reliance 
stock at a uniform price of $916.67 per share, pro- 
vided at least 95% of the stock of the Reliance is 
deposited. Deposits of stock are to be made with the 
Mellon National Bank and Trust Company as Escrow 
Agent before October 16, 1951. If Lincoln’s offer is 
not accepted by the requisite percentage of stock a re- 
insurance agreement will be put into effect. Under 
this alternative the Lincoln would reinsure and assume 
all insurance contracts and other obligations of Reliance 
and take over all assets except a sum of $27,000,000 
retained by Reliance for distribution to stockholders 
in liquidation proceedings. The agreement will be con- 
ditioned upon the approval of the stockholders of the 
two companies and the Insurance Commissioners of 
Pennsylvania and Indiana. 


Reliance in Sound Condition 


It was pointed out that the Reliance is in excellent 
financial condition with a showing of $15,278,000 of 
combined capital, surplus and contingency reserve as of 
last December 31st. It has a billion dollars of life in- 
surance in force and assets exceed $300,000,000. It 
operates through more than 700 agents located in 35 
branches. Employees of the Reliance number 650. It 
ranks thirty-fourth in size among more than 600 life 
insurance companies in the United States. 


For October, 1951 





UNITED SERVICES LIFE INSURANCE 
A TRADITIONAL SERVICE TO OFFICERS 


United Services provides a specific protection to officers, 
warrant officers and their wives and children, reflecting the 
finest traditions of the armed forces and the highest ethics 


of the life insurance profession. 
Available to this select group only, our life insurance pro- 
gram is fitted to the officers’ needs—our service modelled 


on their service to country—the protection non-restrictive. 


A life insurance service offered through full-time representa- 


tives only—no brokerage business accepted. 


UNITED SERVICES LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


1625 EYE STREET, N. W. oly WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Shenandoah Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY, INC. 











1926 
1951 


You'll find pace-setters at National Old Line 
. . . but we’re not running a race. 
For 25 years our best efforts have been given 


to service. As a natural result, the rewards 
have taken care of themselves. 


Who’s Ahead ? 


As for “who’s ahead” ... the rapid growth 
of National Old Line proves that client, agent, 
and company are ahead of the game. 

One good reason is: Quick action on applica- 
tions and early issuance of policies is a byword 
with the Company. No expense is spared to ac- 
complish .these objectives. The non-medical 
limit of $10,000 is helpful to all. 

Now operating in the states of: Arkansas, 
Texas, New Mexico, Colorado, Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Tennessee, 
and South Carolina. 

Our sights are set on another 


“Quarter-Century of Service” 






. rial Old Line. 
insurance Company 
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In addition to our 
liberal contracts... 





Our Agent’s Agreement is one of the 
best—Monumental Agents also have 
many additional benefits . . . Incen- 
tive Bonus . . . Disability Compensa- 
tion .. . Retirement Income Plan 
. .. Group Life Insurance. All these 
add up to job permanency and 
security. 









MONUMENTAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE @ CHARLES & CHASE STS. @ BALTIMORE 


LINCOLN NATIONAL—Continued 


The Lincoln National was organized in 1905. It hiss 
over $4,000,000,000 insurance in force and assets in « 
cess of $470,000,000. It has trebled in size within 
past decade and now ranks tenth in size on the basis | { 
insurance in force. Combined capital and surplus of tie 
Lincoln totaled $48,000,000 as of December 31, 195 
It operates through 1,400 sales representatives with sales 
offices in 100 cities. Employees total about 1,000. 

The Mellon National Bank and Trust Company owns 
53% of the stock of the Reliance which it acquired 
through a merger with The Union Trust Company of 
Pittsburgh. The opportunity to purchase the stock of 
Reliance is the result of an unusual circumstance. 
Through merger, the Mellon National Bank and Trust 
Company of Pittsburgh acquired the majority stock 
interest of Reliance. Because of its position as a national 
bank, Mellon must dispose of its stock interest in Re 
liance, and after consideration of several alternatives, 
including mutualization, elected to enter into a stock 
purchase agreement with The Lincoln. 

A special meeting of the stockholders of Lincoln 
National is scheduled for Oct. 9 next to consider the 
above proposal. 


Separate Company 


Mr. McAndless stated that if the Lincoln is successful 
in purchasing the stock of Reliance it intends to continue 
to operate in Pittsburgh as a separate company on 
essentially the same basis as heretofore until a reinsur- 
ance plan can be effected. It is believed that in the 
meantime close cooperation between the two companies 
will bring advantages to both groups of policyholders, 
agents and employees. Classes of business sold by the 
two companies are similar in many respects and although 
both companies operate in many territories, the agencies 
supplement each other with only slight overlapping. 

In a letter to General Agents, agents, home office, 
and branch office employees of the company, President 
McAndless said: 

“If the stock purchase method. is followed, a recom- 

mendation will be made to the Board of Directors of 

the Reliance to elect Walter O. Menge as president 
and a director of the Reliance. Mr. Menge will con- 
tinue to be the first vice president of the Lincoln, 
but will have additional responsibility as president 
of the Reliance, and it is planned that with the as- 
sistance and counsel for Henry F. Rood, second vice 
president and actuary of the Lincoln, he will be 
responsible for the top direction of the Reliance. 

George L. Langreth, now vice president and a director 

of the Reliance, will be¢ome executive vice president 

and be the principal officer of the Reliance resident 
in Pittsburgh. All other officers and employees of the 

Reliance will continue in their present capacities.” 

In a similar letter to Reliance Life people, President 
John A. Mayer said: ““When this transaction has been 
completed I expect to resign as president of the Reliance 
to accept a position outside the life insurance field, but 
[ plan to continue as a director of the Reliance.” 
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Enters A. & H. Field 


The Lincoln National has also announced its plan 
to enter the accident and health field with a full line of 
both commercial and non-cancellable coverages. In 
addition the company will offer combination life and 
commercial A. & H. policies. 

Contracts are being prepared and it is expected that 
they will be introduced before the end of the year as 
they become available. 


MANHATTAN LIFE 


Family Security Policy 


A new family security policy written down to as low 
an expiry period as 6 years from date of purchase to as 
high an expiry age as 75 has been announced by The 
Manhattan Life Insurance Company, New York, N. Y. 
Issue ages are 20 to 64 inclusive, and the policy is con- 
vertible, without medical examination, for the then 
commuted value, into any form of policy, except Term, 
before the Insured is 65 years old, nearest birthday. 

The Waiver of Premium Total Permanent Disability 
senefit, effective to Age 60, is included without specific 
extra charge in all standard policy issues, and the new 
policy is participating. 

The new plan is quite flexible. It is designed to 
provide an insured’s family a substantial monthly in- 
come during any of the critical periods that a family 
may face when income is most needed. It is especially 
suitable to supply income to a widow during the period 
prior to age 65 when she would not be covered by 
Social Security benefits, if she had no children under 
18 years of age. 

The Company will not issue its new Family Security 
Plan for less than $20.00 monthly income, or for an an- 
nual premium of less than $20.00. 


MUTUAL BENEFIT 


Increases Single Premium Limits 


The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company, New- 
ark, New Jersey has increased its limit of single pre- 
mium insurance, plus paid-up insurance or insurance 
which would normally become paid-up within five years, 
from $50,000 to $150,000 on any one life, subject to 
the company’s limits for various ages at issue. The 
limit on the amount of insurance which can be changed 
to the paid-up form or to any form of insurance which 
would normally become paid-up within five years from 
the date of change has also been raised from $50,000 to 
$150,000. 

Limitations on premiums paid in advance have been 
‘nereased to 20 years’ premiums and $50,000 in total 

mount, instead of 10 years’ premiums for a $25,000 
otal. However, the company will not accept in advance 
ore than half the remaining premiums on a Limited 
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Fifty-Eighth Year of 
Dependable Service 


* The State Life Insurance Company has paid 
$176,000,000 to Policyowners and Benefi- 
ciaries since organization September 5, 1894 
. .. The Company also holds over $77,000,000 
in Assets for their benefit . . . Policies in 
force number 102,000 and Insurance in force 
is over $212,000,000 . . . The State Life offers 
splendid Agency Opportunities—with liberal 
contract, and up-to-date training and service 
facilities—for those qualified. 


* 
(WWE STATE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


MUTUAL LEGAL RESERVE FOUNDED 1894 




















LOOK! 


1. A money-making General Agent’s Contract 
for thoroughly qualified men. 


2. Special policies with sales appeal. Regular 
Juvenile and Adult Ordinary policies. Well 
designed Group Insurance for both large 
and small cases. 


3. A sound growing company: 
Insurance in Force -— $35,000,000 
Assets — 2,900,000 
Capital and Surplus — _ 1,000,000 


Write for particulars or come to Atlanta 
and look us over. 


SOUTHERN LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF GEORGIA 
P. O. BOX 1690 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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Premium policy until the contract has been in force 
five years. The rate of discount on advance premiums 
will remain at two per cent. 


MUTUAL LIFE 


Enters A. & H. Field 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York 
will begin next year to issue insurance, on an individual 
policy basis, to cover expenses and loss of earnings 
due to accident or illness, or both, it was announced 
in September. 

Louis W. Dawson, president, said the company’s 
entry into the accident and sickness insurance field was 
a “natural and necessary extension” of its life insurance 
service. “Millions of individuals—including professional 
people, storekeepers, housewives—are not eligible for 
accident and sickness coverage on a group basis and 
are in need of individual coverage,” he said, adding: 
“Such coverage fits very logically into The Mutual 
Life’s method of programming family financial plans. 
The new coverage offers individuals, including the 
company’s 1,000,000 policyholders, the opportunity to 
obtain from a single source a well-rounded family se- 
curity plan that includes life, accident, sickness and 
hospitalization coverage.” 


Jones Named Head 


The appointment of Wesley J. A. Jones was also 
announced by Stanton G. Hale, vice president and man- 
ager of agencies. Mr. Jones, who will make his head- 
quarters at the company’s home office in New York 
City, has been executive secretary of the International 
Association of Accident and Health Underwriters since 
1949, He joined the association as assistant executive 
secretary in 1948. 

Mr. Dawson said “the demand for accident and sick- 
ness insurance has risen sharply because it is recognized 
that such coverage is a necessary part of an over-all 
security program to protect the family against loss or 
reduction of income. A number of States Insurance 
departments have encouraged private life insurance 
companies to provide broader coverage of this sort. 
Private companies are capable of doing the job and 
ought to do it. 

“The Mutual Life’s ‘insured income’ plan—a program 
for tailoring a family’s life insurance according to spe- 
cific needs and ability to pay—is well suited for pro- 
gramming insurance against sickness, accident and 
hospitalization.” 

Continuing, he said: “The company is in a position to 
enter the new field at a minimum initial expense. The 
new coverage will be offered through our present field 
force. No sizable additions to the home office staff are 
expected to Le necessary. Operating efficiency is such 
that the company can handle the broadened coverage 
with existing facilities.” 
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Mr. Dawson also announced an increase in guaranteed 
income payments to policyholders under the life income 
option in new life insurance policies. 

The Mutual Life president also announced that, ef- 
fective immediately, the company has reduced gross 
premiums on new policies on a selective basis. The 
greatest reductions are on life and endowment policies 
with long premium-paying periods, and the least reduc- 
tions on 10-payment life policies and other plans of 
short duration, he reported. The reductions range as 
high as 6 per cent, and average about 4 per cent, he 
said. “The new premiums,” he added, “preserve ade- 
quate margins, particularly in view of the company’s 
very strong financial position.” 

Mr. Dawson pointed out that the net cost of new and 
old policies is expected to be about the same because 
of adjustment of dividend scales on policies issued under 
the lower scale of gross premiums. He added, however, 
that a lower gross premium would make it possible for 
a greater number of people to buy life insurance and for 
present policyholders to add to their protection with 
a smaller initial outlay of money. “Total volume should 
rise accordingly,” he said. “By spreading operating 
expenses over the greater volume, the company should 
be able to reduce its unit costs of doing business, with 
resulting benefit to all policyholders,” he pointed out. 


Liberalizations 


Roger Hull, executive vice president of The Mutual 
Life, announced other changes in the company’s insur- 
ance program. The additional changes, which affect 
new policies, include: liberalization of double indemnity 
and waiver of premium privileges; liberalization of 
juvenile policies ; and reductions in extra premiums that 
are charged to new policyholders who are in hazardous 
jobs or who have physical impairments. 

Double indemnity in new policies, Mr. Hull reported, 
will cover policyholders during all commercial passenger 
flying schedued or non-scheduled, and in planes operated 
by private business organizations to transport personnel 
or guests. 

Double indemnity and waiver of premium provisions 
in present policies call for the suspension of these bene- 
fits in the event of war service. In new policies, Mr. 
Hull reported, the suspension provision on double in- 
demnity and waiver of premium has been replaced by a 
provision excluding death or disability that results from 


service in time of war with a military or auxiliary non- 
combatant: unit. 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 


Eliminating Premium Receipts 


The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. of 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin has adopted a modernized pro- 
cedure under which receipts will no longer be issued 
except for cash payments or upon specific request from 
the policyholder. This method is generally accepted 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Cockboats...or STEAMSHIPS 


DO OCCIDENTAL LIFE agents hover in 
the wake of the company ship . . . or 
guide it on its way? 


Well, naturally, they can’t help but draw 
the benefits of every company advance 
—every top-drawer coverage feature 

. and get ahead that much faster. 


But more important, OCCIDENTAL LIFE 
men share in policy making through 
a full exchange of ideas and informa- 
tion. That means job satisfaction. 


. One such policy result is: 


Our perfect protection policy 
which pays disability benefits 
from the first day irrespective 
of cause. 


OCCIDENTAL Hy. 


INSURANCE COMPARY 


mare eo. month CaRre.ina 

















“The Provident States” are 


Preparing for National Defense 


Thanks to the great state of WASHINGTON, 
the nation will have electricity, wheat and 
lumber to aid in the National Defense. These 
principal products are absolute necessities to a 
nation whose freedom is being threatened. 


The people of Washington—like all good 
Americans—cherish their freedom over every- 
thing else. They have demonstrated this in many 
ways, such as by buying more and more “Provi- 
dent Protection" both in peace and in war. 


"Provident Protection" has given Washington 
policyowners freedom from dependence on 
government, and freedom from fear. 


te PROVIDENT 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


BISMARCK, NORTH DAKOTA 
Life @ Accident @ Health @ Hospitalization 
JOSEPH DICKMAN, Vice 


“The Provident States" 
North Dakota—South Dakota — Minnesota — Washington— Oregon — Montana 





President 
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T E RE A RE TW 0 WAY $ TO as good business practice, since cancelled checks us: ially 
BUILD AN AGENCY-- 


© 1. With your own money .. . treasurer, “we find this a logical plan for reducing ex 
* 2. With the company's money! penses in stationery, postage and manpower on over 


We offer you a chance to do it 
the second way—with our money .. . 








ARE YOU INTERESTED? 


. . . and here's what it means fo the country under the new plan.” 


our general agents in earnings— 


10% of our general agents earn over 


$15,000 25%, earn more than $10,000 records, adding the cancelled check when returned by 
-. . 60% Soe aceiet than $8,000. In fact his bank. If requested, a receipted form will be sent 
the AVERAGE EARNINGS of general to the policyholder. 


agents who have been with us 5 years 
or more are $10,000 a year! 


Write in confidence to Randall G. Yeager, Agency Superintendent 


LAFAYETTE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Lafayette Life Bldg. Lafayette, Indiana 
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serve as a receipt. 
“Under our constant review of methods for sa ings 
in operating costs,” said C. W. Adamson, company 











two million billings annually. All such savings benefit 
the policyholders in a mutual company like ours. After 
a trial period in a number of agencies, the company has 
now placed all of its 89 general agencies throughout 








Attached to the new premium notice is a “record of 
payment” stub. On this the payee can easily note the 
date and number of his check, detach and retain his 

















OCCIDENTAL OF CALIFORNIA 





45 Years Old 


Officers of the Occidental Life Insurance Company of 
California were feted by the Board of Directors of the 
Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce in Los Angeles 
on August 14 on the occasion of the firm’s 45th birthday 














and the attainment of 3 billion in force. 












THE COUNTRY’S MOST FRIENDLY 
COMPANY OFFERS... 


% Modern and attractive agent's and general agent's contracts to 
those looking for a permanent connection. 





lifetime benefits. 





*% Individual roontty Hospitalization contracts with surgical, medical 


and nurse benefits. 











and Wisconsin. 


NORTH AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


C. G. Ashbrook, Executive Vice President 
North American Building, Chicago 3, Illinois 


* Complete line of life insurance policy contracts from birth to age 
65 with full death benefit from age 0 on juvenile policy contracts. 


% Complete line of Accident and Health policy contracts with 


% Complete substandard facilities. 


* Educational program for field man. 


STRONG, PROGRESSIVE COMPANY 


Older than 85% of all legal reserve life insurance companies 


COMPANY’S EXPANSION PROGRAM OFFERS 


Openings in California, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, New Jersey, North Dakota, Ohio 
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Oscar A. Trippet C. of C., President President Brower 


President Brower, in addressing the assembled busi- 
ness and civic leaders, feviewed the factors that have 
contributed to the Company’s rapid growth and the 
attainment of 3 billion in force in 45 years, a feat it has 
taken the average Company 74 years to accomplish. ‘!0- 
day Occidental ranks 17th in size nationally. The Occi- 
dental President outlined five premises which have 
proved the foundation of Occidental’s success. 

1, An insurance company which offers not only what 
is customary in the form of insurance contracts, but 
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also policies with new purposes to meet new needs, will 
command respect and acceptance. 

2. Insurance offered must be a flexible instrument 
capable of growing with the individual and easily adapted 
to meet his changing requirements. 

3. The insurance company should first of all insure. 
Savings contract forms, however important, are sec- 
ondary in importance to those providing protection. 

4. A life insurance company must also provide secur- 
ity against loss of income and the unexpected expenses 
resulting from accident or sickness as well as those 
resulting from death. 

5. The company must extend efforts to promote 
personal protection on a mass coverage basis—hence 
the promotion of group insurance. 

Brower pointed out that Occidental has been a leader 
in promotion of these policies. The Company entered 
the accident and sickness field in 1907 and the group 
field in 1934. 


PHOENIX MUTUAL 


New Agent's Contract 


The Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company, Hart- 
ford, Conn. now observing its hundredth anniversary 
year, has announced a new compensation plan for agents, 
to be known as the Progressive Career Franchise. Ob- 
jectives of the plan, according to the announcement, are : 
(1) Increased compensation in recognition of the greater 
complexities of today’s selling and service requirements 
and the greater demands for high professional qualifi- 
cations to fulfill the functions of the agent. (2) Greater 
evenness of income and reduction of tax impact on 
income from sales of exceptional volume in a single year. 
(3) Emphasis on career-long relationship with clients. 
(4) Continued, but simplified, relationship between 
compensation and (a) persistency of business and, (b) 
above-average production. (5) Full contract period 
credits toward larger net retirement benefits integrated 
with Social Security. (6) Recognition of long service in 
vesting provisions. 

The new franchise provides a moderate increase in 
first year commissions plus a new scale of renewal 
commissions. Under the principal forms of policies, the 
return to the agent for renewal commissions has been 
extensively increased so that they now approximate 
the return from first year commissions. 


Persistency Pay-Ofts 


The new compensation plan also has more liberal 
vesting provisions. If an agent has had nine years of 
service with the company and his contract is terminated 
for any reason other than death, all business issued 
uncer the new contract will be vested for the remainder 
of the first six renewals. If an agent has had fifteen years 
of -rvice, his vested interest on such business extends 
for the full nine years. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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making MORE MONEY in 
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J. DeWITT MILLS, Supt. of Agents 
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Philadelphia Life now issues 

$10 Monthly Disability Income on 

all plans (ordinary life or higher). New, 
effective sales tools like this are ‘‘old’’ 
Philadelphia stories to Philadelphia 
Lifemen . . . it’s the kind of home office 
help that every man expects and gets. 
Liberal contracts . . . cooperative 
underwriting .. . competitive rates 

... planned programs chat get 

dotted line action, all mean 

vastly increased earnings for 
Philadelphia Lifemen. We're 

growing . . . because we 

work together. 
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HILADELPHIA LIFE--~ 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


PHIA 7, PA. William Elliott. President. | 
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LIBERTY NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
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To give agents an incentive to select their business 
well and to exert the maximum effort to keep it in 
force, the plan has what the announcement refers to 
as “persistency pay-offs.” These provide two per cent 
for each year beyond the last earned renewal on all 
principal premiums from an agent’s own policyholders, 
In addition to payment on business issued hereafter 
immediate payment will be made on all such policies 
now in force beyond the renewal period. This plan will 
replace the service fee system on a man’s own business 
and will entail the gradual de-emphasis of payment of 
service fees on orphans and assigned policyholders, 
Such service fees, however, will continue to be paid 
over a period of not more than ten years to agents less 
than twenty years under contract. 

The announcement also includes a further broadening 
of the company’s pension plan which has been in effect 
for many years. Credits for retirement will now cover 
renewals and persistency pay-off from the first such 
payments received by a new agent. Benefits also are 
now integrated with Social Security. The combined 
effect of these changes results in significantly increased 
benefits at retirement. 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE 


White Dies 


George Avery White, president of the State Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, Worcester, Mass., died on 
September 12 last at age 55. Prior to his present posi- 
tion Mr. White was in the banking business and served 
on the company’s board of directors from 1933. 


During his career as president of the State Mutual 
he was active in life insurance associations being a 
member of the executive committee of both the Institute 
of Life Insurance and the American Life Convention. 
He was also a director of the Life Insurance Association 
of America. In the business he was perhaps best known 
as an outspoken proponent of the free enterprise system. 


TRAVELERS 


Preferred Risk Ordinary 


A new Life insurance contract, providing coverage 
at low rates, and featurthg automatic, guaranteed reduc- 
tion in premium, has been announced by The Travelers 
Insurance Company, Hartford, Conn. 


Known as the Preferred Life Contract, the policy 
will be written on men and self-supporting unmarried 
women between the ages of 16 and 59. The coverage 
will be limited to applicants who meet selective stand- 
ards of underwriting in all respects. The minimum 








contract will be $10,000. 
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Premiums are payable for life with automatic guaran- 
teed reduction in premium beginning with the second 
iness year, 
it in Premium waiver disability provision is an integral 
s to part of the contract with rates the same for men and 
cent women, Additional indemnity provision may also be 
1 all added to the basic contract and elective settlement bene- 
ders, fits are available. 


ATLAS... 


. . + according to legend, sup- 
ported the world. We have no 
‘such grandiose ambitions. If we 
after can give a good living to our 
elie agents, sound protection to our 
will policyholders and do this for a few 
aan UNION CENTRAL LIFE : states, we are content. Our agents 
and policyholders se we are do- 
Pr of ing our job—thoroughly. 
ns Favorably Examined Excellent territory still available in 
The Inj nares ve a Arkansas, California, Colorado, Kansas, 
The Union Central Life Insurance Company, Cin- |: Michinun, Mieast, Oltcheme, Oregen, 
Texas and Washington. Write to— 


cinnati, Ohio was favorably examined (Association) by 
the Insurance Departments of the states of Indiana, 
Kentucky, Ohio, Texas and Washington as of December 
31, 1950. The report of the examiners was essentially 
such similar to that appearing in Best's 1951 Life Reports. By 
om In connection with the mutualization of the company, . -; so ' 

ined it is to be ne ted that 85,359 shares have been turned in N G, ‘ | CAR 
ased at a price of $25 per share as of the date of the examina- YY 


ning 
ffect 
‘over 


tion. The mutualization has been contested by some of S SN SS 


the stockholders and after dismissal from the courts the rance } Gom an 
company started legal proceedings to compel the sur- Aj p Uj 
render of the remaining outstanding shares. A suit | JOHNSON D. HILL, PRESIDENT TULSA, OKLAHOMA 
against John Pattison came to trial on June 11th and 
testimony was heard June 11th, 12th, 13th and 14th. 
The other suits against Winthrop T. Stuart, trustee, 
and King & Company have been filed but have not 
yet come up for trial. There is another suit filed against 

itual the company to compel the company to pay dividends | New handsome binders for 


1 on to stockholders since the year 1948 and additional divi- 


i lends in prior years. This suit has been postponed. 4 
ae dends in prior year us suit has been postponec BEST 4 INSURANCE NEWS 
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Embossed in gold 
on 2 tones of rich 


- miu ie ‘ : maroon simulated 
lhe Union Labor Life Insurance Company, formerly e leather . . . 8%" 


own located at 570 Lexington Avenue, New York 22, New $2 each, x pe s 2%" 

, ~ ~ . ’ , . «+. BOlds - 

tem. York, has moved to 200 East 70th Street, New York postpaid iiane. — 
21, New York. 


WEST COAST LIFE 


These rich-looking binders put your year’s 
supply of Bes#’s Insurance News in one con- 
venient place—making a dignified display and 
Adult Payor Benefit useful reference in your office. 

BEST’S INSURANCE NEWS 


75 Fulton Street, New York City 38 
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lhe new Adult Payor Insurance Agreements, de- 
ened and just announced for the first time by West 
vast Life Insurance Company, San Francisco, Calif. 
ovide for waiver of premiums on life insurance issued Mail 
olicy )a married woman (Insured), in event of the death or Convenient ae’ ae 
ried isability of the husband (Payor). Premiums are Coupon § BEST’S INSURANCE NEWS. 
rage & iived to but not beyond wife’s age 65. TODAY! 
and ff Only husband and wife combination is considered. i 
num ‘yor may be five years younger to ten years older than 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Insured. The Payor insurance is for the entire premium 
paying period but not beyond the Insured’s age 65. The 
disability benefit terminates on policy anniversary near- 
est the Payor’s fifty-fifth birthday. 


Background 


Emphasizing the need for this new coverage, Agency 
Vice President Seth Thompson pointed to the recent 
announcement of the Institute of Life Insurance that 
women in the United States bought 4% billions in in- 
surance in 1950 and 20 billions since the end of World 
War II. Mr. Thompson stated further that “Obviously, 
there is a recognized need for life insurance for women— 
especially married women. This need is probably greater 
today than at any previous time due to the reduced 
value of the dollar. Should a wife and mother die, the 
wage-earning husband and father is confronted not 
only with the need for a sizable clean up fund to defray 
expenses of last illness and death, but also with need 
for a sizable readjustment income to provide for proper 
care of home and children for what may be a protracted 
period. Seldom will his income be sufficient to cope 
with these added expenses. On the other hand, pre- 
miums for life insurance on a wife become a great burden 
to her should the wage earner die, and at a time when 
she possibly has even greater need for the protection af- 
forded thereby for minor children. 

The company, in emphasizing the need for this new 
coverage, pointed out that the increase in number of 


married women during the war and postwar years 
and to the statistics showing that the odds are 2 to 1 
that a wife will outlive her husband. 


“Package” Plan 


A “package” plan, combining group life insurance 
with the prepaid health benefits of California Physicians’ 
Service, soon will be offered for the first time in North- 
ern California to employed groups of ten or more per- 
sons, 

The group life insurance, as well as group insurance 
for accidental death and dismemberment, will be pro- 
vided by West Coast Life Insurance Company. 

Until a recent revision in State of California law, 
group life insurance was limited to employed groups of 
25 or more persons. The new law, which becomes 
effective September 22, drops the minimum employee 
requirement to ten. 

The change in the law, applying only to the insurance 
features being provided by West Coast Life, has no 
bearing on group enrollment requirements for CPS 
health benefits. CPS group enrollments always have 
been available to employed groups of less than 25 per- 
sons. 

CPS, the Blue Shield plan in California, was the 
nation’s first statewide medically-sponsored health plan 
when organized in 1939. West Coast Life is one of 
the pioneer group-writing companies having written 
the first group life contract in the West in 1913 on the 
San Francisco street railway employees. 
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TITLE INSURANCE 
for Mortgage Investments 


THE TITLE GUARANTEE COMPANY 
Home Office: BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 


GUY T. O. HOLLYDAY, President 


Title Insurance in the following States 


Delaware Louisiana Texas 


District of Columbia 
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‘Tas INSTITUTION is dedicated to the service of hu- 
manity. Man’s basic interests are self-preservation and 
the well being of his family. Through knowledge and 
understanding of these hopes and ambitions we stand 
ever ready to aid him in the realization of these noble 
objectives. 
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President 
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from branches located in more than 20 

countries, including 50 offices in the 
United States, the SUN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY OF CANADA has won universal 
recognition for the diversity of its compre- 
hensive life insurance and annuity plans. 
The specific needs of men, women and 
children under widely differing circum- 
stances are taken care of, and a variety 
of optional policy privileges offers valuable 
alternatives to safeguard the interests of the 
beneficiary. 


F vom FOR WORLD-WIDE SERVICE 






More than One 
_ and a Half Million 
Policies in Force 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
~ OF CANADA a 
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A WELL-BALANCED COMPANY 





balance 


From childhood’s earliest 
moments... balance 
is essential to progress. 


company, continuous 
achievement is aided by 
a favorable balance of 
past history, present 
progress, and future plans. 






Fidelity is a well-balanced 
company. 


The 
FIDELITY MUTUAL 


PHILADELPHIA © PENNSYLVANIA 


improves performance 


So, too, in a life insurance 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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SOCIAL SECURITY—from page 1|3 


course, catastrophic. A dozen weeks of confinement to 
home from one of the present virus diseases is seriou 
The bottle of aspirin tablets bought in the drugstore is 
trivial. After getting Federal intervention for cata- 
strophic items, how can we be certain that there may not 
be some pressure extended to include the whole roster 
of serious and trivial items too, in social security, or 
socialized medicine ? 

Consider now the logic of a potential benefit struc- 
ture. How reasonable are the following dimensions for 
a national plan for old age? Should the benefits be set 
at levels to give most to the least needy? To the most 
needy? Without reference to need? Should there be a 
determination of the age when most persons have 
stopped working, and relate benefits at that age to 
the “presumption” of retirement? Should the level of 
benefits be set as a floor of protection (below the pre- 
sumption of subsistence requirements) to stimulate am- 
bition and thrift? Should needs or means tests be 
avoided? Should the Federal government be kept out 
of relief? Should the source of funds be taxes, not 
contributions nor premiums? Should the tax exemption 
for old age be abandoned and the level grant be applied 
to the reduction of taxes when taxes are larger than 
benefits ? 

Here are a few of the questions on social security now 
pressing for answers. Certainly, they should be given 
every consideration by any study group. 


Some Answers Needed 


1. Why should the privileged, who have always helped 
the underprivileged, now expect major subsidies for 
themselves from Social Security ? 

2. Is this apparent “bargain” to the top men a form 
of anesthesia—to dull the instinctive protest against the 
carrying contributions of the system? 

3. In the 1950 amendments to the Act, was it logical, 
after the emphasis on a contributory system, to lower 
the ratio of contributions to benefits ? 

4. Have the precedents of the 1939 and 1950 amend 
ments, which reduced the individual rations of contri- 
butions to benefits, for the next decade of retirement, 
justified the growing loss of belief in the financial re- 
sponsibility of the Administration that recommended 
them? 

5. Is it logical—in the granting of benefits of from 
20 to 100 times the token contributions—that those 
with the most resources should collect the most “from 
others” ? 

6. With this tax problem of such tremendous mag- 
nitude, how is it that tax students have fought shy of 
Social Security tax analysis ? 

7. How can it be that the inflationary effects of OASI 
and public assistance have gone so long unnoticed? 

8. Does not OASI deserve most of the blame for 
the abuses of assistance throughout the country—be- 
cause it sidesteps dealing with the existing aged? 

9. Which is the more demoralizing—the “free bene- 
fits” of assistance, or the “free benefits” of the insur- 
ance subsidy ? 
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10. Is it true that the cupidity generated by such 
“free benefits,” is reducing the accuracy of our census 
returns as to the ages of our people, and warping the 
dependability of the mortality tables based thereon ? 

11. What character-building qualities can be ascribed 
io Social Security to counteract the demoralization of 
‘getting thar fustest for the mostest ?” 


Magic? 


These questions typify—sketchily—the range of essen- 
tial inquiry arising on all sides. Referring, for in- 
stance, to question No. 4, the benefits in 1939 were 
perhaps not increased over the program of 1935. But 
for the next dozen or fifteen years the individuals just 
reaching retirement age were given a lot more than 
they had expected from the earlier, more cautious for- 
mula—with a maintenance of the 1% tax on the em- 
ployee much longer than had been called for in the 
1935 law. So to them it looked like magic—more in 
benefits—less in tax payment. 

In the same vein, in 1950, the Administration was 
very proud to be able to increase benefits from 50% 
to 150%, to give a lot of benefits the individuals never 
expected to get at all (really an infinite increase). So 
existing benefits were “upped” an average of 77%— 
more benefits for the same tax already paid. Then the 
prospective beneficiaries look forward to about twice as 
much, Those earning under $3,000, who are paying 
14% of pay simply keep on paying it. Those earning 
over $3,000 might have an increase in tax payment of 
20% because of the higher limit taxed. Those between 
$3,000 and $3,600 would have less than a 20% increase. 

It is meant to look like “magic.” Inflation has brought 
in a lot more money and given an impression of 
‘solvency.’ The closest parallel is the old assessment 
life insurance company of the 1870's and 1880’s—where 
it took just too long for the lag to wear out. But those 
things affected relatively small groups of people. The 
present plans have been blown up to about cover the 
whole nation, 


Can't All Be Subsidized 


Perhaps such a Commission should be—at this time— 
mainly concerned with old age security—but as has been 
seen, social security is “all things to all men.” It is like 
a set of row houses holding each other up. Removing 
one of them leaves an ugly gap. The foundations were 
a bit sketchy. Cracks have appeared. Some of the ma- 
terial was not well seasoned—some could not have met 
proper specifications. 

Americans have seen other countries climb back from 
almost nothing to relative effectiveness. Perhaps, then, 
there is a challenge in insecurity. We can’t all be subsi- 
lized. But certain it is that without some definite, blue- 
printed plan of where we are going in the field of social 
security, a program that only adequate study by a com- 
peteni’ Commission can provide, continued adherence 
toa jan-less scheme will eventually wreak havoc with 
Our e onomy, 


Reprinted from Tax Review, a publication of Tax Foundation. 
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THAT CERTAIN SOMETHING 














Intelligence removes guess work and everything can 
be rationalized by efficiency, according to every 
law of salesmanship—that is salesmanship for 
everyone but the Life Underwriter. With him there 
is “something” that cannot be catalogued under the 
“I” of intelligence or the “E” of efficiency. “Some- 
thing” that must be given him through the friendly 
cooperation of officers of the company, with an ade- 
quate knowledge and appreciation of the problems 
of the Life Underwriter. 


The officers of The Friendly Company thoroughly 
understand and give the underwriter that added 
“something.” If you are interested in the profession, 
you will find it pays to be friendly with 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


"The Friendly Company" 
FRANKFORT a INDIANA 
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Claim Practices—from page 24 


or wouid not cause cancer. Upon 
receiving an affirmative answer, 
counsel then suggested that the med- 
ical profession might as well guess 
that the “lick” in the stomach caused 
the cancer as anything else. When 
the physician demurred to this con- 
clusion, the examiner suggested that 
there is a kind of feeling among the 
medical profession that if a man gets 
a “lick,” it could go into cancer. 
The doctor admitted that some mem- 
bers of the medical profession might 
have such a feeling. That was all 
the jury needed to bring in a ver- 
dict for the plaintiff and apparently 
this scintillating cross-examination 
won the heart of the appellate court 
as well. It was concluded that there 
was “some evidence” from which 
the jury might reasonably infer that 
the incapacitation of the insured was 
attributable to the injuries suffered 
in line of duty. 


Court Attitude 


In another Georgia case, suit was 
brought to recover on a policy in- 
suring against bodily injuries result- 
ing in death through external violent 
and accidental means with an ex- 
clusion of liability if the injuries 
resulted from the intentional act of 
any person. The fact that the in- 
sured was stabbed in a pool and 
lunch room on a Saturday night with 


a three-cornered hack cutter by a 
man who, according to a witness, 
“just came in the door and done it” 
did not phase either the jury or the 
appellate court. Evidence that the 
killing was the result of an evening- 
long quarrel between the decedent 
and his assailant fell on deaf ears. 
Furthermore, the man “who done 
it” testified not only that he did not 
intend to kill the insured but that 
he did not even intend to hurt him, 
which was obviously disinterested 
testimony justifying the conclusion 
that the company ought to pay. 

It is not alone in a field of dis- 
puted facts that the courts are prone 
to lose their way. The forests of the 
law afford unlimited opportunities 
for error. Much depends upon the 
attitude of the court toward the rela- 
tionship between the company and 
the policyholder or beneficiary. In 
one of the southern states, the Su- 
preme Court recently made the fol- 
lowing statement in its opinion, “We 
have a sacred relationship of lawyer 
and client, physician and patient but 
is there any more sacred relationship 
than insurer and assured? The law- 
yer gives legal advice and guidance 
to the client, the physician eases or 
cures infirmities of the body of a 
patient and the insured (sic) deals 
with man in most cases where the 
soul has left the body and provides 
for his loved ones’ protection after 
death or during total disability.” 
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The court did recognize that the in. 
surance company has stockholders or 
policyholders to protect and that i 
owes to them a fair and prudent 
administration. Nevertheless _ the 
court felt called upon to limit what 
it called ‘man’s inhumanity to man” 
and held nugatory a provision re. 
quiring receipt of due proof of total 
and permanent disability as a condi- 
tion precedent to liability. Numer. 
ous decisions to the contrary in com 
mon law jurisdictions were iste. 
garded. The court was aided in 
arriving at its conclusion by provi- 
sions of the Louisiana Revise Civil 
Code, which was modestly referred 
to as “the most profound philosophi- 
cal depository of juristic science.’ 
Having found obscurity in the lan- 
guage of the policy, the Code dic 
tated an interpretation that would 
carry out the object and purpose o/ 
the contract. It was deemed sufi- 
cient that the proof specifically an 
clearly set out the disability. The 
court said, “With this requirement, 
the law of right will supersede might 
and the rule of common sense lik 
the atmosphere we breathe will sur 
round all mankind in a policy-pro- 
tection after death or during total 
disability.” the court 
breathed an atmosphere in which a: 
interpretation calling for proof as a 
condition precedent was quite u- 


likely, 


Obviously 


Loaded Justice 


Admittedly, difficulties of ambi 
guity have troubled even those court: 
which do not have a depository oi 
juristic science on which to lean. |: 
an Illinois decision, the court wa: 
concerned with a requirement tha 
proof of disability be received befor 
the insured attained the age of 4 
years. Despite the fact that the sam 
court had held the language of th 
policy to create a condition precedent 
when applying the law of Pennsy’- 
vania, it felt free to reach a contrar\ 
conclusion in ascertaining the law 0! 
Illinois. As not infrequently hap 
pens, the fact that a constructio! 
adverse to the position of the comt- 
pany had been urged upon the cout! 
was found to be indicative of am 
“ambiguity,” to be resolved in favor 
of the insured. The mind of the 


“average policyholder” was explore(f 


by the court and the conclusion 
reached that he would not under- 
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stand that it was necessary to submit 
proof before attaining 60 years of 
age. Of course the average policy- 
holder might assume without reading 
the policy that he was insured 
against total and permanent disabil- 
ity regardless of when he submitted 
proof ; but if he read the policy under 
the heading “When Such Benefits 
Take Effect” and observed the pro- 
vision that if before attaining the 
age of 60 years he furnished proof 
certain payments were to be made, 
even the average policyholder might 
reasonably be expected to under- 
stand the limitations of the policy. 

If the understanding of the aver- 
age policyholder is to be the test, 
one would suppose that an accident 
and health policy limiting liability 
in the case of “hernia’”’ would include 
a hernia even when classified 
“esophageal hiatus diaphragmatic.” 
The court, however, in a California 
case, found ambiguity in the simple 
word “hernia,” relied on extrinsic 
evidence as an aid in construing the 
contract and concluded that an 
“esophageal hiatus diaphragmatic 
hernia” was something else again. 


as 


Court Cases 


It is not alone where “ambiguity” 
can be found that the courts some- 
times do strange things. One of the 
federal courts in Pennsylvania had 
occasion to consider a policy pro- 
viding for payment of a restricted 
amount if death occurred “as a re- 
sult of operating or riding in any 
kind of aircraft, whether as a passen- 
ger or otherwise, other than as a 
fare-paying passenger of a commer- 
cial airline and flying on a regularly 
scheduled route between definitely 
established airports.” Is it not fair 
to say that the average policyholder 
could readily understand the limita- 
tion imposed by this language on the 
company’s liability? The insured 
was an officer of a corporation which 
had contracted with the Navy De- 
partment to furnish skilled radio- 
radar engineers. The contract pro- 
vided for payment of a fixed sum, 
plus an allowance for transporta- 
tion costs. The insured had been 
directed to proceed to London “by 
commercial and/or government air- 
crait.” Having arrived at a Naval 
Operating Base in Northern Ireland, 
he requested transportation to Lon- 
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For example, a $5000 
of all premiums paid. 


sions; Total Permanent 


The BANKERS SPECIAL is 


dential. 


| ‘You, toc, can tell the... 


Here's a policy with the sales appeal to turn “See 
me later" into "I'll take it. 


The BANKERS SPECIAL offers high dollar-for-dollar 
protection to the client who needs this low cost pro- 
tection during the early years of the policy. 


policy provides a death benefit of $10,000 
for the first 6 years. For the next 14 years 
the death benefit is $5000 plus the return 


death benefit is the ultimate amount of $5000 
for the same low premium. 
SPECIAL carries liberal nonforfeiture provi- 


dental Death Benefits may be added. 


onl 
contracts in our portfolio of life, accident & health 
and hospitalization policies. Specimen policies and 
complete information will be sent to qualified in- 
surance producers on request. All inquiries confi- 
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premium life, accident & health and hospitalization coverages for standard 
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don and was assigned to an army 
plane carrying a high naval officer to 
the British capital for a special con- 
ference. The plane crashed shortly 
after the take-off. The court denied 
the defendant’s motion for summary 
judgment on the ground that there 
were “contradictions of fact” in the 
evidence. It was found that the con- 
tractual provision for transportation 
costs permitted the conclusion that 
the insured was a fare-paying pas- 
senger. Since the Government en- 


gages in commercial enterprises, the 
use of the army plane in this particu- 
lar situation did not require the con- 
clusion that the insured was not a 
passenger on a commercial airline. 
On equally flimsy grounds, the court 
found that the plane was flying on 
a regularly scheduled route between 
definitely established airports. By a 
process of erosion, the limiting re- 
strictions of the policy were washed 
away and the company was denied 
(Continued on the next page) 





Claim Practices—Continued 


the summary judgment which the 
language of the policy clearly justi- 


fied. 


Governing Statutes 


In a Virginia decision, the uneven 
hand with which justice is sometimes 
administered is, indeed, apparent. 
The court denied to the company 
the right to contest a reinstatement 
on the ground that the company had 
failed to include in the policy a 
specific provision dictated by the 
governing statute. Recognizing that 
pertinent statutes are read into and 
deemed parts of the contract of in- 
surance as though they were actually 
set forth therein, the court neverthe- 
less refused to follow this principle. 
As the minority opinion pointed out, 
this rule of construction was deemed 
applicable only if the statutory pro- 
vision omitted from the policy was 
adverse to the insured. The principle 
was to be ignored if the statutory 
provision was favorable to the in- 
surer. On this theory, the public 
policy of the state enunciated in the 
statute was disregarded. The Com- 
pany, in its relations with the in- 
sured, is, therefore, held to the high- 
est standards of a sacred relation- 
ship, but the policyholder is given a 
free hand to defraud the company 
within the limits of the strict letter 
of the law. 


To be continued 


Men Own Three-Fourths 
of U. S. Life Insurance 


YEAR-END 1950 
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BILLION 
: $17 
BILLION 
sa 
MEN WOMEN CHILDREN 
INSTITUTE OF LIFE INSURANCE 
DIVIDENDS HIGHER 
EFLECTING the increased 
ownership of life insurance 


rather than increased dividend rates, 
aggregate dividends paid to U. S. 
policyholders by their life insurance 
companies during 1950 rose to a 
record $634,601,000, the Institute of 
Life Insurance reports. In the first 
two months of this year, dividends 
to policyholders were nearly 8 per- 
cent greater than in the correspond- 
ing period of last year, indicating 
that the 1951 aggregate of such pay- 
ments may reach $675,000,000. 
“Life insurance policy dividends 
are not dividends in the same sense 
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is easier with Pacific Mutual’s complete personal pro- 
tection plans. One reason—ACCIDENT & SICKNESS DISABILITY 


INCOME is an asset no policy owner cares to forego. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE—LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Doing business through General Agencies 
in 40 states and the District of Columbia 
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as those paid on shares of stoc!., but 
are, in effect, premium refunds paid 
to owners of participating insurance 
to adjust cost to actual experierice,” 
the Institute said. “About tliree-. 
fourths of U. S. life insurance js 
participating.” 
































Life policy dividend payments are 
currently running 35 percent greater 
in the aggregate than in 1940. 

The dividends to policyholders 
over the past ten years have ex- 


ceeded $5,000,000,000. 



































Reflects Ownership Rise 





“This year’s policy dividends may 
be nearly 50 percent greater than 
those paid in 1940,” the Institute 
commented. “This increase is pri- 
marily a reflection of the greater 
ownership of life insurance and the 
fact that in earlier policy years, the 
dividend on existing policies usually 
increases anmually. 
























































“The rate of dividend payments 
has not changed materially in the 
past ten years. Individual policy 
returns depend, of course, on the 
experience of the particular com- 
pany, but two of the major factors 
used in determining the dividends 
to be paid are the earnings on in- 
vested policy reserves and the death 
rate among policyholders. The aver- 
age earning rate on invested life 
insurance funds is lower than it was 
ten years ago, even though it has 
risen from the low point in 1947. 
At the same time, the policyholder 
death rate has improved during the 
decade, largely offsetting the decline 
in investment earnings.” 

Of last year’s dividends to policy- 
holders, 28 percent was left with the 
companies to accumulate at interest, 
a plan that has been increasingly 
popular in recent years. The $179,- 
000,000 used in this way in 1950 
compares with $99,000,000 set aside 
in 1945. The total of such funds put 
aside and accumulated to date by all 
policyholders now exceeds $1,300,- 
000,000. 

The greatest use of policy divi- 
dends is still for premium payment, 
$227,000,000, or 36 percent, being 
so devoted in 1950. Another 20 
percent was taken in cash and 16 
percent was used to add insurance 
to policies owned, some $200,000,000 
of protection being added in this 
way. 
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w) bribute fo Wiliam Montgomery , pioneering vision. 


Acacia Celebrates 25 Years of 
Kecord Breaking Success Under 
lis Famous Low Premium Plan 


When William Montgomery introduced Acacia’s revolution- 
- May a ary Low Premium Plan 25 years ago, it met with derision 
than ERP and predictions of failure from both within and without the 
titute : Life Insurance industry. But, Mr. Montgomery believed 
pri- the best interests of the policyholders should be the first 
eater consideration of a mutual company and this plan would 
1 the assure Acacia policyholders of more insurance protection 


the for their insurance dollars! 


ually He was convinced that if the non-participating stock companies could safely issue their insur- 

ance at low premium rates and still make large profits for their stockholders, then a mutual 
ents company could also charge low premium rates — eliminate the use of fallacious dividend esti- 
the mates—and pay to its policyholders, as real dividends, the savings resulting from efficient and 


olies economical operation. 


| the Acacia’s outstanding record of growth and popularity during the past 25 years is irrefutable 
com- proof of the soundness of Mr. Montgomery’s great Low Premium Plan idea and of its benefits 
ctors to our policyholders. Through wars, booms and depressions, Acacia policyholders have enjoyed 
ends the lowest premium rates of any mutual company — rates comparable to the non-participating 
» premiums charged by stock companies! And Acacia policyholders have received as real divi- 
dends the savings, totalling more than 20 millions of dollars, which in a stock company would 
res be paid out as profits to stockholders! Small wonder that more and more people each year are 
life buying their Life Insurance protection the “ACACIA WAY”! 


was The tremendous success Acacia has achieved under Mr. Montgomery’s Low Premium Plan is 
has graphically shown by the figures below. 
947, 
Ider 
+ the 
cline 
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Results Under Acacia Low Premium Plan During 25 Years of Operation 
a } 


4-1-26 4-1-51 Amount of 


licy- Total Total Increase 
1 the 
rest, Insurance in Force. $201,001,300 | $1,081,610,013 | $880,608,713 
ngly 
'79,- Assets 16,412,908 229,870,785 213,457,877 
1950 
side - 1,150,320 7,914,972 6,764,652 
put (as of 12-31-50) 
y all 

00,- 
































The full story of how this unique LOW PREMIUM PLAN 
has benefited our pelicyholders is in Acacia’s 82nd Annual 
Report. We will be happy to send you a copy. 
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ACACIA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Chartered by Act of Congress 1869 
Home Office Acacia ‘Building Washington 1, D. C. 








Changing Conditions—from page 37 


been the subject of a life insurance 
investment made, in turn, after the 
most exhaustive study of the general 
character of the investment, and of 
this investment in particular. 

All these investments bring se- 
curity to localities and help local 
businesses and local individuals. One 
of the boasts of life insurance is that 
the money which is paid in pre- 
miums from policyholders in differ- 
ent sections is very apt to find its 
way back into some type of invest- 
ments in that very section. 

Until recently investments of life 
insurance companies, at least in some 
of the older states, were limited to 
bonds and mortgages. Some broad- 
ening of this strict rule took place 
when laws were amended to permit 
investments in debentures and in 
preferred stocks. More recently, in 
the State of New York, the barrier 
against investments in common 
stocks has been taken down. Com- 
mon stocks, within certain legal lim- 
itations as to amount, will offer cer- 
tain attractions to certain insurance 
situations, but it seems unlikely that 
they will assume a major place in 
the investment field for some time to 
come. 


Private Placements 


There has been a great deal of 
discussion about so-called “private 
placements.” These have repre- 
sented a natural development in the 
business, particularly since the en- 
actment of the Securities Law, which 
made it inconvenient and sometimes 
difficult to secure reasonable financ- 
ing, except by way of the exacting 
requirements of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission, devised for 
the special protection of small and 
not too well informed investors. 
Where the field for distribution was 
limited to a few investors experi- 
enced in analyzing investments, there 
seemed no fair reason for them to 
go through the mechanism of the 
Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion, and private placements began 
to be the vogue as to many issues, as 
they had been in mortgage and other 
transactions throughout the history 
of the business. Some companies 
have found it easier to handle a 
transaction of some magnitude than 
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have others, as the result of which 
there has been a little criticism here 
and there, but the procedure is pretty 
well understood and generally ac- 
ceptable throughout the life insur- 
ance business, and certainly through- 
out the business world. 

There has also been a somewhat 
exaggerated concern about the re- 
quirements of so-called “small busi- 
ness.” There surely has been no 
desire on the part of life insurance 
investors, so far as I can find, to 
refrain from investments in small 
business if they are otherwise accept- 
able. Some effort has been under- 
taken to make a demonstration as 
to the availability of life insurance 
funds for small business, but this 
has proven somewhat abortive be- 
cause the type of loan which is avail- 
able through this channel has in 
many instances proved unsuitable for 
life insurance investment, either by 
reason of legal restrictions or by rea- 
son of the plain inadequacy of the 
security. 


Taxation 


There is one more subject of par- 
ticular current interest which should 
not be overlooked in this resumé. 
| refer to the subject of taxation. 
Few individuals, outside the busi- 
ness itself, whether policyholders or 
public officials, have any realization 
of the scope of taxation imposed on 
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the life insurance business. At hiear- 
ing after hearing, legislative conimit- 


tees register amazement at the 
amount of tax which is payable by 
the life insurance companies as a tax 
on premium income. This tax is q 
tax imposed separately by cach 
State, and generally both on compa- 
nies of their own State and on com- 
panies of other States and foreign 
companies doing business _ there. 
Then, too, more than one munic- 
ipality has seen fit to impose a local 
tax, and this, again, is usually meas- 
ured by premium income. The last 
compilation of premium taxes and 
such local taxes shows that the liie 
insurance companies are paying in 
the way of such taxes about $150. 
000,000. In this connection I make 
no reference, of course, to property 
taxes which the life insurance com- 
panies have to pay in vast amounts, 
nor to social security taxes. 

When all these localized taxes are 
considered we view, with some im- 
patience, efforts to make vast in- 
creases in the amount of Federal in- 
come taxes which the companies 
are required to pay by laws adopted 
in the Congress. A good deal has 
been said during the last few years 
about life insurance companies pay- 
ing no Federal income taxes. This 
result was not due to any avoidance 
on the part of the life insurance com- 
panies, but came about chiefly 
through the substantial decrease in 
the investment income of the com- 
panies. This finally reached a point 
in 1947, where, under that law, no 
income tax whatsoever was payable 
by life insurance companies. Since 
that year, efforts have been made to 
secure the enactment of a law which 
would impose an income tax on the 
life insurance business, and the com- 
panies themselves have collaborated 
in trying to accomplish some rea- 
sonable result. A temporary stop- 
gap law is currently in effect under 
which the life insurance companies 
are paying very heavy Federal taxes. 
Congressional committees of both 
Houses and the representatives of 
the Treasury Department are now 
working on this subject but, to date, 
no satisfactory permanent solution 
has been found. I wish to re-em- 
phasize that it is not because of any 
desire of life insurance to avoid Fed 
eral income taxation but because of 
the complications of the subject ani 
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the divergent points of view between 
the Congress, the Treasury Depart- 
ment, and the companies themselves, 
that no satisfactory bill has yet been 
written. 


Competitive and Cooperative 


In conclusion, and in an audience 


like this, I want to re-emphasize 
what has so many times been ex- 
pressed, that life insurance is a busi- 
ness which is both competitive and 
cooperative. This may sound like a 
aradox, but I firmly believe it is 
‘itirely true as applied to our insti- 
tution. Surely every agent of every 
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company will be willing to testify 
that the business is highly competi- 
tive. 
that most, if not all, company execu- 
tives would be willing to testify that 
the business is, 

highly cooperative. 


At the same time, I believe 


notwithstanding, 


The paradox comes about through 


the fact that the business which seeks 
to serve the public and the individual 
members of the public through some 
500 corporate organizations is an 
over-all institution whereunder those 
responsible for the management of 
the various integral corporations are 
wholeheartedly seeking to have that 
service performed by themselves or 


their neighbors in a way best suited 
to the public good. While each is 
undertaking, in its own behalf, to 
give superlative and _ satisfactory 
service, each is conscious of the ne- 
cessity that they and others in the 
same line of endeavor sha!l so con- 
duct themselves as to bring no fair 
criticism upon the business as a 
whole. 

A highly developed Agency Sys- 
tem, such as prevails throughout the 
United States and Canada, made up 
of representatives carrying the flags 
of their different companies to the 
homes of prospects and policyhold- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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ers, lends itself to the keenest com- 
petition between individuals, but it 
is bound to be a competition based 
on merit as seen and presented from 
the point of view of each individual 
competitor. 

One need only enumerate the var- 
ious organizations in the business to 
be conscious of the fact that the com- 
panies do cooperate from every an- 
gle. Take the Institute of Life 
Insurance, the Life Insurance Asso- 
ciation, the American Life Conven- 
tion, the Medical Research Fund, 
the Cooperative Advertising Cam- 
paign, the Life Agency Management 
Association and the Life Office Man- 
agement Association, to say nothing 
of the cooperation in the business 
manifested by the Life Underwriters 
Association, the American College, 
the Huebner Foundation, etc. Take 
all these and look over the list of 
their memberships, very largely du- 
plicated in the different organiza- 
tions, and one will easily understand 
how much there must be in the way 
of cooperation between the different 
companies which are members. 


Perhaps I should close these re- 
marks on a note peculiarly applica- 
ble to this Organization which is as- 
sembied here today. The men and 
women who are here and those who 
are back home on the firing line are 
maintaining this branch of the busi- 
ness and their membership in this 
Association because of a desire for 
cooperation as between themselves 
and the companies they represent. 
Surely, among the companies and 
among the underwriters, there 
should be just the one slogan made 
famous by ‘‘The Three Musketeers” 
—*‘‘All for one—One for all.” 


WOMEN'S INSTITUTE 
SUCCESSFUL 


WENTY-FIVE women under- 
, own from 19 companies and 
15 states and Canada have success- 
fully completed the first annual 
Women’s Institute of Life Insurance 
Marketing at Purdue University, ac- 
cording to Hal L. Nutt, C.L.U., di- 
rector of the Institute. 
The faculty consisted of Robert 
R. Girk, tax attorney of Indian- 


apolis; Elsie Doyle, Union C ontraj 
prominent life underwriter ©: (jp. 
cinnati; and the regular staff of th 
Purdue Marketing course. Thi 
charter class of the Women’s [ngt. 
tute was co-sponsored 
Women’s Quarter Million |oll 
Round Table and Purdue Ux. 
versity, and the school will be a 
annual affair for women underwrit 
ers of the United States and Canad, 

The Women’s Institute is not 
signed to replace or duplicate train 
ing programs, the C.L.U. or th 
L.U.T.C. movements. It is merel 
a unique method of condensing int 
two weeks a series of sales ideas an¢ 
methods which experience has 
proven are conducive to increase( 
production. 

Subjects included good propert) 
organizing your office, prospecting 
methods, sales techniques in the in 
terview, package sales, social se. 
curity, the discount system in pro- 
‘gram selling, objections and closing 
managing your business, busines: 
insurance, the Federal Gift and Es. 
tate taxes, use of life insurance ir 
estate planning, and sales ideas o/ 
proven producers. 
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"A serious accident which 


gave Fred a bad temporary 
facial disfigurement seemed a 
tragedy to us, but actually it 
was the turning point in our lives. 
Being full of pride, he became 
uncomfortable in the presence 
of others. His decision to re- 
cuperate at a mountain retreat 
gave him many idle hours to 
think. Fred decided that he 
could contribute best to the wel- 
fare of others by helping allevi- 
ate their problems of financial 








says 
MRS. F. W. PALMER, 
Fresno, Calif. 


security through selling life insurance. 

"Then Fred and | had an opportunity to hear Minnesota Mutual's ‘Organized Sales 
Presentation.. When we heard the Success Bond Story we knew immediately where 
our future lay. We realized that through this medium we could not only build successful 
futures for other people but at the same time build a happy and successful future for 
ourselves. 2 

"A million thanks to Minnesota Mutual for giving us the happiness for which we've 
waited so long!" 


If you want to know how F .W. Palmer, Jr. does it, write. There’s no obligation. 


‘7ee MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


SAINT PAUL 1, MINN. Organized 1880 
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GROUP ANNIVERSARY 


NE of the most significant de- 
§ eee in the economic se- 
curity of the American family was 
forty years old on June 1. On that 
day, four decades ago, a group of 
employees of a New Jersey business 
firm were granted, without medical 
examination and at record low cost, 
life insurance coverage amounting to 
$87,030. Regarded as something of 
an actuarial heresy at that time by 
many head-shaking critics, Group 
life insurance today protects more 
than 29,000,000 wage earners for a 
total of $51,000,000,000. For many 
millions of workers it is the only life 
insurance protection they have. 

The idea of Group life insurance 
stemmed from an inquiry sent by 
Montgomery Ward to The Equitable 
Life Assurance Society of the United 
States back in 1910. The executives 
of the Chicago mail order house were 
concerned over the economic help- 
lessness of the average worker's 
family when death, accident or pro- 
longed illness struck down the bread- 
winner. ‘Was there any way,” the 
company’s executives wanted to 
know, “that blanket coverage, with 
its attendant economies, could be 
furnished to a few thousand em- 
ployees if the employer paid the 
cost? Would it be possible to dis- 
pense with the medical examination 
which, inevitably, would find some 
workers fit and others uninsurable ?” 


Background 


Montgomery Ward, along with 
many other large companies of that 
era, had been experimenting with 
intra-company welfare benefit so- 
cieties which had not worked out. 
Searcely 25 per cent of the employees 
subscribed to this type of employee 
henefit and the system had to be 
continually supported by special as- 
sessment to keep it in operation. 
Indeed, for the average wage earner, 
it was a “pass-the-hat” era. When 
leath unexpectedly struck down the 
family bread-winner, co-workers had 
0 “chip in” for burial expenses. 
ven if the worker were a member 
of the welfare benefit society, his 
family usually got little more than 
the cost of the funeral. There were 
no funds left to tide over the family 
unit, 
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The Equitable, together with sev- 
eral other large companies that had 
received the Montgomery Ward pro- 
posal began an actuarial examina- 
tion of the problem, but early find- 
ings were not favorable. The idea 
seemed too radical; and in Febru- 
ary of 1911 it was turned down. 
Other life companies had also 
thumbed down the proposition. 

Then, suddenly, the Montgomery 
Ward idea received a new lease on 
life. The Equitable, early in 1911, 
had hired William J. Graham, a 
brilliant young actuary as its new 
Western Superintendent of Agen- 
cies, with offices in Chicago. The 
young actuary was fascinated by the 
idea of mass iasurance at low cost; 
and his insistence, negotiations with 
the big mail order house were re- 
opened. Working with George R. 
Durgan, attorney for Montgomery 
Ward, he speeded up the actuarial 
examination of the plan. 


Underwriting Practical 

Further study strongly indicated 
that if certain basic conditions were 
observed, a group insurance plan 
was sound from an underwriting 
standpoint. Despite the fact that no 
medical examination would be re- 
quired, it was felt that in large 
groups the strong would support the 
weak. In a going business concern, 
too, there would be practical assur- 
ance of an age-average and life- 
expectancy for the group which 
would vary very little. While in- 
dividually the members of an em- 
ployed group would grow older, that 
would be offset by younger lives 
continually coming in as older em- 
ployees retired or died. This made 
possible the use of a one-year term 
policy with its consequent low cost. 





Dn an 
Townend 


"I'm glad you're home, dear. I've had a 

horrible day. First the television set went 

bad, then | lost at bridge, and now the maid 
hasn't shown up to fix supper. 


In the midst of negotiations with 
Montgomery Ward, one director of 
The Equitable, Eugenius M. Outer- 
bridge, was so impressed with the 
idea, he figuratively “jumped the 
gun.” On June 1, 1911, he took 
out group insurance on the 121 em- 
ployees of his own company, the 
Pantasote Leather Company of 
Passaic, N. J. In point of time, this 
was the first group policy ever 
issued.* It was the Montgomery 
Ward inquiry, however, and the 
subsequent issuance of $6,000,000 of 
Group insurance to the Chicago mail 
order house that opened the flood 
gates. By the end of 1912 more than 
$13,000,000 of group life insurance 
had been written and that amount 
was tripled in the following year, 
continuing to grow so that by this 
year’s end it is expected to reach 55 
billion dollars: The 
group coverage has risen from less 
than $1,000 in 1911 to about $2,000 
currently. 


average size 


Group insurance, during the past 
four decades has also branched out 
its services to include accident and 
health insurance protection now cov- 
ering 10,000,000 people; hospital, 
surgical and medical expenses in- 
surance to cover 8,000,000; and in- 
sured pensions to over 2,000,000 
wage earners. Financial institutions 
use it extensively, too, to insure 
themselves against loss through 
deaths of those who have borrowed 
money. More than three billion 
dollars of such group loan insurance 
is currently in force. 

Keenly aware of the limitations of 
Group insurance, the life companies 
are quick to point out that it will 
never take the place of Ordinary 
insurance; in fact, it mever was 
meant to do that. Its main job, as 
Thomas I. Parkinson, President of 
The Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety pointed out, “is to be as uni- 
versal as the pay-check so that the 
wage earner’s family will, in effect, 
have that pay check for at least a 
year in case of the untimely death 


of the bread-winner.” 


* Manhattan Life (N. Y.) issued one group 
contract in 1854 to cover Chinese coolies for 
one ocean voyage but that was a novelty 
rather than the beginning of Group coverages. 
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OUR cost-of-living dollar, gen- 

erally rated as worth about 54 
cents in pre-war purchasing power, 
is actually worth all the way from 
43 cents to $1.01, depending on 
what you spend it for, reports the 
family economics bureau of North- 
western National Life Insurance 
Company. 

If you’re buying food, your 1951 
dollar is worth only 43 cents com- 
pared with pre-war; retail food 
prices have gone up 135 per cent 
since 1940; prices received by farm- 
ers are up 194 per cent for the same 
period. 

If you’re building a home, your 
1951 dollar only buys 44 cents’ 
worth compared with pre-war; a 
house that could be built for $4,400 
in 1940 costs $10,000 today. But 
today’s dollar is worth 77 cents as 
rent money; in the balancing-up 
process of economic forces, the build- 
ing dollar has taken an extra cut to 
make up for the small drop in the 
renter’s dollar. 

When you equip a home, your dol- 
lar buys 48 cents’ worth; house fur- 


INFLATION VARIES 


nishings that cost $1,000 at 1940 
prices cost $2,100 today. 

You find your dollar has shrunk 
to 50 cents if you buy clothing or 
coal, though it buys 65 cents’ worth 
of ice. 


Utilities Down 


But when you step up to the win- 
dow to pay your gas and electric bills 
you find yourself laying down dollars 
that are just as good as they were 
before the war, or a little better. 
Gas rates are only slightly higher 
today than in 1940, and electric rates 
actually average lower than pre-war ; 
the government’s consumer price in- 
dex shows the combined gas-and- 
electricity item as costing one per 
cent less than it did in 1940, making 
your 1951 dollar worth $1.01 com- 
pared with pre-war. 

The reason for these differences in 
your dollar’s worth, the report ex- 
plains, is that while inflation boosts 
the general price averages by “water- 
ing down” the dollar itself, there are 
numerous other influences which are 
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at work on individual prices—sup- 
ply and demand, labor costs, mate- 
rial costs, ““overhead’’ costs, profit 
margins, taxes. Prices of different 
kinds of goods are affected very dif- 
ferently by these influences. 


Inflation has been the main villain 
in the 85 per cent rise in average 
living costs, says the report; it has 
resulted from tripling the number 
of printed dollars and checkbook dol- 
lars since pre-war while output of 
goods that those dollars could buy 
has less than doubled in the same 
period, and now is actually shrink- 
ing, because of shifts into defense 
production. 

But for the moment, at least, con- 
sumers are holding onto their dol- 
lars instead of rushing to exchange 
them for goods, while using up sup- 
plies accumulated in the buying 
splurge that followed the outbreak 
of the Korean war. Just now, de- 
mand for many things is less than 
the supply. This influence resists 
the general price-boosting effects of 
an increasing supply of dollars. 


Another reason for irregularity in 
price changes, the report says, is that 
an increase in wage rates affects 
some goods more than others be- 
cause wages are a larger portion 
of the price of certain goods, such 
as furniture, than of other goods, 
such as cigarettes. Taxes, on the 
other hand, are a much bigger part 
of the price of cigarettes than of 
furniture. 


Profits Vary 


There are sharp differences in the 
percentage of profit margins and 
overhead expenses contained in the 
prices of various items also. For 
example, manufacturers’ net profits 
after taxes are averaging around six 
per cent of the selling price of their 
products, but vary from three per 
cent iy the food industry to 10 per 
cent on petroleum products, ac- 
cording to recent federal trade com- 
mission figures. 

Installation of labor-saving ma- 
chinery, improved processes and 
short-cuts also varies greatly in dif- 
ferent industries, the report points 
out, 
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Love Always Pays—O. Hugh Blair 

NA nvention 

New Start Under Social Security—Charles J. 0’ 
One A Day—Kenneth L. Means 

Pensions—Word of the Year—Verne Arends 
Quality Business—Mervin D. Worrell ... 

Sales and Service—James W. Lantz, Jr. 

Salesmen of Security—John F. Kenny . 

Sales Statistics—Wayne Phipps 

Time for Action—Wm. Fugene Hays, O0.L 

Training Combination Agents—Traris T. ‘Wailace 
Uleer Teague, The—Robert B. Coolidge 

Where There’s a Will—/. W. Shoul 

Women Prospects—Lillian L. Joseph 


ECONOMICS AND MANAGEMENT 
A. & H. Coverage 


wuproncmmanes 


MONTHS 


Changing Conditions—Leroy A. Lincoln 
Credit Kestraint Pro; 
Facing the Fifties—Chas. J. ym C.L.U. 

Federal Income Tax—Claris Adam 

$500 Billions in 1970—Holgar J. Fenneon 

Group Coverage 

Have I Kept the Faith?—C. M. Chester 

Health Insurance Today—R. A. Hohaus 

Inflation and Deflation—Raymond Rodgers ........ eoceses 


Keeping Calm—Harry ‘W. N. _ivon, 6 
Life Insurance and 

Life Insurance Gente Pater B. Gerard 
Life Ownership Varies 

a 2 ef iniennennd F. Lanphar . 
Motels a 


cy Loans 
Security Valuation Proposals 
Social Security Muddle—W. Rulon Williamson 
Supervision—Ralph R. Lounsbury 
Washington Responsibilities -Bugene M. Thoré 


EDUCATION AND PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Building Cathedrals—Jesse W. Randa 
Claim Practices (Part I)—Vincent V. R. 
C.L.U. Questions and Answers 

Conventions Ahead 

Eastern Round Table 

Education and Exam Results 
International Claim Assn.—John Ayer 

L. A. A. Round Tables 

Life Insurance Education—Zdward B. Burr 
National Quality Award 

Summer 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Around the Office—Guy Fergason 

Automatic Stencil Cutting—Lewis T. Bolger 
Elimination of Notices and Receipts—Joseph W. 
Employee Training—Jules M. Graubard 

Legal Spotlight . D. Brundidge 


Meeting Labor Shortage Problems—T. W. S 
Modern Aids Section 

New Annual Statement—William Chodorcoff 
Office Methods and = wg 

Premium Billing—Joxeph R. Slights ... 
Reports to Management— Guy Fergason . 
State License Changes 

Streamlining Paper Work—John L. Olsen, Jr. . 
Test Employees Aptitudes 


Hughes .... 
J 


May 34, June od July 29, A 25, » Bape. 31, Oct. 
ith ee - Oct. 


une 53, Saly 


nate Mutual, Washington 
Kacy Executive Vice President) Sept. 34 
Pn a Life & Health, eee 
(Examined) Aug. 33 
American Investors Life, Dallas 
(Childers Roard Chairman) 
American United Life, . FSS, 
(Correction Notice) 
Bankers Life & Casualty, Chica 
(Purchases North Central Business), 


Bankers Life, Des Moines 
(Nollen Retires) 

Beacon Life, Dotha 
(Reinsured by Vulean Life & 
Accident) 


Berkshire Life, "Pittsfield 
(Many Policy Changes) 
Cal-Farm Life, Bevhelay 
(New Company 
Canada Life, Toronto 
(10 for 1 Spl it) 
Central Life Assurance, Des Moines 
(Additional Death Benefits) . ...July 33 
Central Life, Chicago 
(Reinsnres Standard of America) June 99 
City National Life, Houston 
(See International Fidelity) Oct. 90 


For October, 1951 


COMPANY REPORTS 


Columbus Mutual, Columbus 
(New Policies 
(Disability Income) 
Companion we New York 
(Enters A. & H. Field) 
Confederation Life, Toronto 
(Stock Move) 
Connecticut General, Hartford 
(A. & H. Liberalization) 
(Liberalizations) 
Continental American, Wilmington 
(Favorably Examined) 
Continental Assurance, Chicago 
(Proposed Stock Dividend) 
Crown Life, Toronto 
(Rate Changes) 
Eastern Life, New York 
(New Plans 
Equitable Lt 
(Medical Disaster Coverages) .... 
Fidelity Mutual Life, Philadelphia 
(Executive Changes) 
(Policy Changes) 
Fidelity” National Tnsura 
(Now Fidelity Life & Tiaahiliter May 7% 
Financial Security Life, Honolulu 
(New Hawalian Company) ......June 99 
Great American Reserve, Dallas 
(Favorably Examined) 


eeeeeeee eeeeee 


July 33 
ry 


Great-West Life, Winnipeg 
(Underwriting Guide) 
Guarantee Reserve Life, Hammond 
(Takes over National Protective) ...May 
Guaranty Savings Life, Montgomery 
(New Company) Jul 
Guardian Life, New York 
(Entering A. & H. Field) 
Gulf Life, Jacksonville 
(Phillips, Jr., President) 
—, ute, Honolulu 
(Exa 
Imperial Life, Asheville 
(Green Dies 
(Starnes President) 
International Fidelity, Dallas 
(Takes over City National Life) ..Oct. 
International Workers Ord New York 
(Dissolution Pending) 
Jefferenn Standard G 
(Billion Dollar Year) ..... 
(Rillion Dollar Company) 
Life of Georgia, Atlanta 
(War Clause) 
Lincoln National. Fort Wayne 
(Taking over Reliance Life) 
Manhattan Life, New York 
ew Mortgage Policy) 
(Family Security Policy) 


a. = 


. 21 
39 


ct. 20 


37 


> va 
. 19 


11 


. 19 
. 58 
MIOWSRIDS cccccccccccccccce §0nsddsehs60s60000% -»-May 100 








Megpiané Life, Baltimore 
(Garver President) 
Massachusetts Mutual, Springfield 
(100th Anniversary) 
(Aviation Coverage Liberalized) ion 100 
Metropolitan Life, New York 
(Year nd Figures é 
(Death Claims) ... 
(Catastrophe Medical Expense) ... 
(Family Security Policy) 


Monarch Life, Springfield 
(Vanderbrouk President) 

Mutual Benefit Life, Newark 
(New Agent’s Contract) 
(Increases Single Prem. 


Mutual Life, New York 
(Aviation Liberalization) 
(Enters A. & H.. Field) 
(Other Changes) 

Neen Life, Montpelier 

Five Year Term Policy) .........4 Aug. 

New England Mutual, Boston 
(Executive Changes) 

New York Life. New York 
(Billion Written) 

(A. & H. Campaign) 


North American Life, Toronto 
(Occupational Ratings Reduced) 


4 ul 

Acacia Mutual, Washington, D. 
Affiliated National Hotels 
American Mutual, Des Moines, 
Amicable Life, Waco, Texas 
Atlantic Life, Richmond, Va. 
Atlas Life, Tulsa, Okla. 
Baltimore Life, Baltimore, Md. 
Bankers Life, Des Moines 
Bankers National, Montclair, ; 
Barnes & Co., Norman, Chic ago, “TH. 
Beneficial Life, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Berkshire Lite, Pittstield, Mass. 
Borchardt, Alvin, Detroit, Mich. 
Boston Mutual, Boston, Mass. 
Bowles, Andrews & Towne, Richmond, 
Bruce and Associates, Harley N., Chicago, 
Campbell, Jr., Donald F., Chicago, IL 
Central Life, Des Moines, lowa 

Central Standard Life, Chicago, 
Cleveland Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio 

Coates, Herfurth & England, 
Columbian National Life, Boston, 
Commerce Clearing House, Chicago, Ill. 
Commonwealth Life, Louisville, Iky. 
Continental Assurance, Chicago, lil. 
Dawson & Son, Inc., Miles M., Springdale, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ll. 
Equitable Life, Des Moines, lowa 
Farmers & Bankers Life, Wichita, 
Fidelity Mutual, Philadelphia, Pa. 
First Boston Corp., The, New York, 
Franklin Life, Springfield, Il. 
Gabriel, A. D., Detroit, Mich. 
General American Life, St. Louis, Mo. 
Gray Mfg. Co., The, Hartford, Conn. 
Great W at Life, Winnipeg, Can. 
Groves, W. New Orleans, La. 
Guarantee Mutual Life, Omaha, 
Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc., Indianapolis, 
Illinois Bankers Life, Monmouth, Il. 
Institute of Life Insurance, New York, N 
Kansas City Life, Kansas City, 
Lafayette Life, Lafayette, Ind. 
Liberty National, Birmingham, 
Life of Georgia, "Atlanta, Ga. 
Life of Virginia, Richmond, Va. 
Lincoln National Life, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Manhattan Life, New York, N. 
Manufacturers Life, Toronto, Can. 


Limits) 


Kan. 


Ala. 


Massachusetts Indemnity, Boston, Mass. .... 


Metropolitan Life, New York, N. Y. 
Midwest Life, Lincoln, Neb. 

Minnesota Mutual Life, St. Paul, 
Monarch Life, Springfield, Mass. 
Monumental Life, Baltimore, Md. 
Mutual Savings Life, St. Louis, Mo. 
National Fidelity, Kansas City, Mo. 


Minn. 


bn eats ees Back Cover 


San Francisco, 
co eer 


Conn. 


Ind. 


Northwestern Mutual, Milwaukee 
(Eliminating Premium Receipts) 
Occidental Life, Los Angeles 
(45 Years Old) 
Pacific Mutual, geles 
(Prepaid Medical Insurance) 
Philadelphia Life, Philadelphia 
(Stock Sale) ... 
(Stock Sale Approv sed) 
Phoenix Mutual, Hartford 
(100th Anniversary) ..........++-. May 7 
(New Agent’s Contract) 
Protective Life, Birmingham 
(Favorably Examined) 
Provident Life, Bismarck 
(Favorably Examined) 
Prudential, Newark 
(Enters A. & H. Field) June 102 
(Beal Heads Public Relations) ..June 102 
(Lowers a ay Annuity Rates) ..June 103 
(Catastrophe Medical Expense 
Insurance) 
Pyramid Life, 
(Changes) 
Reliance Life, Pittsburgh 
(See Lincoln ig ary Life) 
(Enters A. & H. Field) 
Samaritan Life, Duluth 
(Changes to Old Line) 


. Oct. 95 


Topeka 


oe 


National Life and 
National Old Line, 
National Reserve 

Neenah Paper Co., Ne 
Nelson and Warren, S 
New England Mutual, 
New York Life, New Y 
North American Life, 
Northwestern Mutual 
Occidental Life, 
Occidental Life, 
Ohio National, 
Old Line Life, 

Old Republic 
Pacific Mutual Life, 
Pacitic National Life, 
Pan American Life, 
Paul Revere Life, 
Peoples Life, 
Philadelphia Life, 
Pilot Life, 
Provident Life, 
Provident Mutual, 
Prudential Insurance, 


Los 
Ralei 


Credit L 


Accident, 
Littie Kock, 
Lite, 
-ehah, 


Cincinnati, 
Milwaukee, 


L Os 
New Orleans, 


Worcester, Mass. . 
Frankfort, 


Southwestern Life, Dallas 
Premium Receipts) .... 
State Farm, Bloomington 
(Fuller President) 
State Mutual Life, Worcester 
(White Dies) 
Surety Life, Greenville 
(New Company) 
Tennessee Valley Life, Jackson 
(New Company) 
Travelers, Hartford 
(Preferred Risk Ordinary) 
Union Central Life, Cincinnati 
(Favorably Examined) 
Union Labor Life, New 
(Moves) 
Union Mutual, Portland 
(Non-Can Liberalizations) 
Union National Life, Lincoln 
(Barkley President) ............d June 103 
Onited States Life, New York 
(Letter Writing Course) 
(New Hospital Policy) } 
(Baby Group Casualty) Aug. 43 
Vulean Life Accident, Birmingham © 
(Reinsures Beacon Life) June 14 
West Coast Life, San Francisco 
(Adult Payor Benefit) *t. 99 
(“Package” Plan) 100 
Wisconsin National, Oshkosh 
(150% Stock Dividend) ..........4 June 104 


York 


June 104 


Nashville, T 
Ark 
Topeka, Kan. 
Wis 

Mo 


t. Louis, ; 
Mass. 


Boston, 
ork, N. Y. . 
Chicago, Ill 
Life, Milwau 
Angeles, Cal. 

hs hs tie. on 
Ohio 

Wis 

ife, Chicago, Lil 
Angeles, Cal. 
Salt Lake City, 
aie 


Ind. 


Philadelphia, 
Greensboro, N. C. 
Bismarck, N. 
P hiladelphia, 


Newark, 


Remington Rand (Management Contr Div.) "New York, N. Y. 


Royal Typewriter Co., 
Security Mutual Life, 

Shamrock Hotel, 
Shenandoah Life, 


Sheridan & Co., L. J., 
Sikes Co., Inc., The, i 
Simpla Research and 


Soundseriber Corp., T 


Southern Life, 
Speakman, Frank M., 
State Life, Indianapo 
Sun Life, Montreal, 
Tiffany & Co., 
Title Guarantee Co., 
Travelers Insurance ( 
Tressel & Associates, 


Union Central, Cincinnati, 


United Benefit Life, ¢ 
United Insurance, 
United Services Life, 


Victor Adding Machine Co., 


Washington National, 
Watson Mfg. Co., 
West Coast Life, 
Western & Southern I 
Weston Co., 


Wolfe, 


Woodward, 


Houston, 
Roanoke, Va. . 
Sheppard Envelope Co., 


Atlanta, 


Inc., 
San Francisco, 


Byron, Dalton, 
Wickenden, Morss and Associates, 
Wisconsin National Life, Oshkosh, 
Corcoran & Linder, New York 
Woodward and Fondiller, 
Ryan, Sharp & Davis, 
Your Name Cigarettes, 


New York, } 
Binghamton, 
Texas 


Worcester, 
Chie: ago, Ill 
Suffalo, N. Y. . 
Mfg. Co., Inc., 
he, New ‘Have n, 
Ga. 
Philadelphia, 
a Bh eacs 


"Ne Ww 
Conn. 


Can. 
Carl A., 
The, 


Chicago, Ill 

Saltimore, Md. 
‘o., The, Hartford, 
Harry S., 
Ohio 
ymaha, Neb. 


Conn 
Chicago, . 


Chicago, Ill. 


Washington, 
Chicago, 
Evanston, Ill. 
Jamestown, N 
Cal 
zife, Cincinnati, 
ass. . 
Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Wis 


York, N. 
New York, 
Chicago, Ill 


Inec., New 
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